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| SEE BY THE ADS- 


SEE by 


got a right smart 


the ads in this paper a man’s 


| bunch of cows out in 
front of his they come up 
to spend the night I It's funny 

ain't it the way cows 
up that way. 
all know ain't 
but one goin’ to get 
milked but they all 
come just the same. 
I reckon they all 
along just for 
I reckon 


house where 


guess. 





come 


They 


come 
company. 
it’s just like a man 
goin’ to the house 
ever chance he gets. 
He knows he'll get 
blowed up about 
somethin’ just as sure as he pokes his 
nose in the door, but he keeps goin’ back. 
Maybe it ain't the company so much as it 
is that the old woman keeps throwin’ a 
little feed on the table for him. Now 
that’s it, ain’t it? The cow you milk 
comes for the feed you give her and the 
rest just comes. 


BILL CASPER 


cars | 


“If I had one of them fine see 
by the ads in this paper,” says I to 
Marthy, “I could of gone to town today 
instead of settin’ around all the time.” 
“If you had the get-up-and-get a man 


of your age oughter have you'd be keep- 


in’ warm a shuckin’ corn,” she hollers 
“Land sakes, woman! It’s too cold, a day 
like this,” says I. “Then it’s too cold te 


off to town in nobody's 
automobile then,” she hollers agin. I ought 
to of knowed better than to of said 
nothin’ else but I was thinkin’ how 
window panes in them fine cars woul 
keep out the wind and rain. So, “You 
ain't seen how these cars is all closed up 
the wind or nothin’ can't get in,” | 
pipes up. Then I tho ught my ears would 
bust. “Yes and I seen one of them 
things shuck corn neither,” she 
lets at the top of her voice. Now 
you reckon makes a woman worry al 
gettin’ shucked and things like that 


be a gallavantin’ 


them 


sO 


ain't 


no 


corn 


| when it ain't none of her business? 


| of 





I see by the ads in this paper where it 
looks like a fellow has got a bigger 
fertilizer than he can tote. I 
it's a 200-pound sack. I see they're a 
talkin’ about something else bein’ in this 
sack. They ain't tellin’ me nothin. I 
always knew they was. That's what makes 


ack 


L + 
reckon 
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SELF 
RISING 


FLOUR 
Bearing this Emblem 








I It is the product of a member of the 

National Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 

and complies with the rigid scientific 
standards of the association. 


2 

The leavening ingredients are pure, 
wholesome and carefully mixed in cor- 
rect proportions to insure perfect baking, 


3B The flour is rich in calcium and 

phosphorous—two mineral elements nec- 

essary to health and to both body and 
bone development. 

m | The flour is positively guaranteed to 

give satisfactory baking results—and if it 


should fail to do so, the purchase price 
will be cheerfully refunded upon appli- 


| cation to your grocer or the association. 


Each brand of Self-Rising Flour 
bearing this association emblem 
will be found to represent the 
highest value for the price paid. 


Send for Free Recipe Book to the— 


|NATIONAL SOFT WHEAT 
'MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


a 200-pound sack so heavy. Oh! Wait a 
minute, I see they wasn’t talkin’ about 
what I was. I see it’s the name thev 
mean. Well I reckon that don't weigh 
nothin’ and I reckon if it’s good enough | 
for them to be braggin’ about maybe it’s 
purty good. I reckon I better try it. 
Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
P. S—Wait a minute! Come back. 


You seen what a ruckus me and Marthy 





gct into about them fine closed up auto- 
mobiles? Well when I put the paper down 
she come along and seen the fine lookin’ 
gal on the outside and was just about to 
give me fits for lookin’ at that pictur 
so long when the paper cpened 
where she seen the ad with them tw 
women all dressed up. “So,” she hollers, 
“you set around all mornin’ a lookin’ at 
this paper. You ain't foolin’ me none. 
It's the pictures of them fine lookin’ 
wemen you're a lookin’ at and talkin’ 
me about automobiles. And you, you poor 
simp, don’t know it's nothin’ but they 


clothes that makes them look that way. If 
them women can look that good I can 
too. Get out that car, we're a goin’ t 
town this minute. No, it’s too cold to go 
in that rattle trap. You set down 
minute and write them folks and find out 
what them closed up cars cost and will 
they take a note. I'm goin’ to write them 
New York folks that put the ad in this 


this 


paper to send me their catlog. I'll get 
the finest they got in the whole of New 
York City. Then while you're a payin’ 


for that we'll see how you like to look at 
pictures of dressed up women.” Land 
sakes! Now what am I goin’ to do? 
BILL CASPER. 


Yours truly, 








NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











K-R-O 


Kills Rats Only 





This new powder 
kills rats and mice 
but nothing else 


Get rid of rats without danger to your chil 
dren, livestock, pets or poultry. 

Think what this means to you! 

K-R-O may be used freely in the home, barn 
or poultry house with absolute safety. Actual 
tests have proved that it kills rats and mice 
every time but other animals and poultry are 
not injured by the largest doses. 


Not a Poison 

K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphorus 
or barium carbonate. Made of squill bulbs—the 
new safe way urged by government experts. At 
your druggist, 75c. Large size (4 times as 
much) $2.00. Or sent direct from us for $1.00 
if he cannot supply you. Satisfaction guaraw 
teed. K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
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onsight, Biggest commissions paidin ad- 
vanee, We attend to delivery and collee- 
tions, New style pgtat of © cloth samples— 
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SPENCER meAD COMPANY, Chicago 
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What Farm Women Want to Know 


How to Handle Various Problems That Arise 


The Reason for Chopping Raisins 

“What is the object of chopping up raisins as some 
recipes tell us to do It is to make them less likely 
to sink to tie bottom. 
What Is Fuller’s Earth? 


“What is fuller’s earth?” It is a clay-like substance 


that absorbs grease and is used 
for cleaning or removing oil or 
grease from cloth, paper, wool, 


or guns. 
When a Boy Sees a Girl Home 

“When a boy sees me home 
should he get out of the car and 
escort me up to the porch?” He 





should and not only that; he 
should not leave until you are in 

MRS. W. N. HUTT the house and the door shut be- 
hind you. 


The Difference Between a Triad and a Chord 

“What is the difference between a triad and a 
chord?” 1 am told that there is no difference, that 
the names chord and triad apply to the same combi- 
nation of notes, C E G. 


Bracelets Are Fashionable 


“Are bracelets fashionable?” Yes, they are very 
popular. Rhinestones and colored stones are being 
very much worn. Bracelets are not worn with street 


dresses, however, but do add very much to the after- 
noon, evening, or party dress. 


Is the Bob Stylish? 

“Is the bob going out of fashion?” One frequent- 
ly reads that it is but as far as one can see in groups 
of fashionable women the bob is as 


By: MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to make the crosswise and lengthwise of the 


equally firm. 
A Pop-Over Recipe 
a led: a pop-over 


pop-over recipe — 


rug 


IVa recipe.” Were is a delicious 





Pop-overs.—One cup flour, % teaspoon salt g cup milk, 

eggs, '% teaspoon melted butter. Mix salt and flour; add 
milk gradually, in order to obtain a smooth batter. Add egg, 
beaten until light, and butter; beat 2 minutes—using ege 
beater—turn into hissing hot: buttered iron gem pans and 
bake 3) to 35 minutes in hot oven. They may be baked in 
buttered earthen cups when the bottoms will have a glazed 
appearance. Small round iron gem pans are best for pop-overs. 
A Study Nook for the Young Student 

“Vy daughter wants a study nook of her own for 


her birthday.” Why not give her one? Since you say 


you have no room and that you cannot put heat in her 


bedroom for her just yet, why not make a study nook 


for her? In the least used corner place a table, or if 
you cannot get a table immediately a big goods box 


fitted up with a pretty covering will do, and a straight 
chair with its back to the center of the room, a com- 
fortable reading chair, and a good lamp. Over the 
table have a big shelf or two, and on the table book 
ends and a few little vessels for pins, clips, pencils, 
and pens. 


The Best Baby Book 

“lWhat ts the best baby book for me, a young moth- 
er?” The best baby book published is The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm |l’oman baby book. It is written by 
Dr. Bundesen, a noted authority on children. It is 
beautifully illustrated and is very complete. Any per- 
son who reads the delightfully written and illustrated 


in Family and Social Life 


Progressive Farmer and Farm |V'oman baby book has a 
liberal and up-to-date education in the care of children. 
We will be glad to send you a copy of this baby book 
if you will send four cents in stamps to cover the cost 
of mailing and your name and address clearly printed 
or written. 


The Best Flavoring for Cakes 

“What isthe best flavoring to use in cakes and pud- 
dings There is no one best flavoring. Vanilla is 
most generally used. The discriminating cook uses a 
little bit of almond, cherry, raspberry, maple, or any 
of several other flavorings, but uses them in small! 
enough quantities for the natural flavor of the food not 
destroyed, but rather to heighten and accentuate 
it. This is true also of sauce and gravy flavorings, of 
turkey and all spices. All added flavoring 
should be indefinite, and no one flavoring predominating, 


to be 


seasoning, 


Getting the Family to Read Aloud 


“I want to encourage reading aloud in my family. 
Can you give me any good reason for it as they do not 
particularly enjoy it?” Reading aloud is splendid prac- 
tice for the reader, for it develops the throat and chest 
muscles, compels one to enunciate well, and therefore 
to be a better talker. It gives one a better vocabulary, 
familiarizing him as it does with words he might not 
speak otherwise. As to encouraging the family to like 
reading aloud fascinating continued story 
adapted to the age of the listeners. Read short sections 
only at one time and be sure to ¢ few minutes 
in which the members of the family are not eager each 
to get to his*or her own particular interests. Another 
thing—begin reading to children early and encourage 
them to read to you. 


choose a 


choose a 


Cleaning Grease From a Rug 
“T sent my rug to be cleaned, but 





popular as it ever was. With young 


grease spots keep coming up in it.” 





girls the long bob is taking the place 
of the very short bob’ except where 
the latter is particularly becoming. 


Making Men’s Shirts Do not wait 
: ; : you may 
Does anyone make shirts jor men Do not wait 

1, rr . . oo 

these days Their work shirts, yes; fo the many 

their Sunday-go-to-meeting shirts, not true, 


Brighten the 


very often. 
seamstress, 


If you are a very good 
homemade shirts are all 
right, but it is a pretty good thing to 
have the professional touch on at least 
one good shirt 


Good Taste Consists in Being In- 
conspicuous 
“When s/ 


man’s arin 


ould a take a wo- 


man 
+ He should hold her arm 
1 the walk is slippery, if he is help- 
ing her into a through traffic. 
i should hold her arm also if the 
street 1S dark, or if she is old or fee- 
ble. People who lock arms down the 
street in broad daylight are a little 
Conspicuous ; do you not think 
‘iter all, good taste consists in being 
conspicuous, 


Making Rugs Lie Flat 
A ‘How can I make my rugs lie flat?” 
: e substantial foun- 
+ pad the rug, make the Weaving 
dl and leave the nap a little 
hens ‘. a cut the rags coarser 
> athe we e the whole rug heavier. 
though 4 — especially heavy, even 
J al ta lave to sew an extra strip 
weed - felt, or other material 
€ edges, and try your best 


Car or 


so? 


always 
chor se a 


t 


riches are her two fine children. 


“Brighten the Corner Where You Are’”’ 








ONE DOES NOT NEED TO HAVE RICHES IN ORDER TO “BRIGHTEN THE CORNER” 


WHERE ONE IS 


A shelf of flowers at this modest home in Haralson County, Georgia, is the bright spot 
that attracts the f 
months the woman of this household sees that her flowers are taken 
They and the flowers “brighten the corner’’ where she is. 


attention of every passer-by. Even though she must 


move 
along. 


Evidently liquid grease has soaked 
well into your rug. You can keep 


wiping off the surface oil or grease 


until some deed of greatness “Here for all your talent you may surely with a cloth slightly moistened with 
do. find a need, ether, chloroform, or a good grale of 
J shed your light afar, ; oe reflect the rite on 1 mort it x a gasoline. If the rug does not show 
luties ever near you now he even from your humble hand the bread o . : 
i gece wo asaeane od the water spots readily you could scrub it 
te ay eed, X 7 a 2 r 

. : : t OZ hein: + »f17! 

corner where you are. Brighten the corner where ua with hot soapsuds, being caretul to 


wipe the suds and water well out of 
the rug with first a damp cioth and 
then a dry one. Or you could sprinkle 
an inch or so of bran, starch, or a 
very fine sawdust, or anything else 
very absorbent, being sure to 
it frequently. The persistent wiping 
with some good grease solvent, how- 
ever, is best. 

Pine Needle Pillows 

“Can we gather native pine 
needles for aromatic pillows, and how 
do you dry them?” Some of the pines 
are aromatic and some are not. With- 
out giving you the names, the only 
thing for you to do is to try drying 
some for a few weeks and then see if 
they have that strong and delightful 
fragrance. To dry the needles remove 
the small branches of the green tree, 
lay them on a paper or sheet ina warm, 
dry spot in the shade. An upstairs 
bedroom is about the best place. When 
the pine is thoroughly dry the needles 
will fall off. 

For pine pillows you will want two 
coverings, a thin, firm white material 
that prevents the pine working out and 
an ornamental cover preferably of some 
soft cotton material, either thick or 
thin, with a woodsy pattern on it. 
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Farming Is Going to 


OUR or five weeks ago down into the little drawer 
where we drop notes and data for future edito- 
rials we wish to write later, we dropped this title 

for an article :— 


“IT’S A GOOD TIME TO BUY LAND” 

Then last week we picked up a publication of the 
Minnesota Extension Service and found this heading: 
“GOOD TIME FOR GOOD FARMERS TO 

BUY LAND” 

And the author of the last mentioned 
turned out to be one of the wisest students of agricul- 
tural conditions in this country—the venerable Eugene 
Davenport, formerly dean of the Illinois Agriculturai 
College. He speaks guardedly, of course. And it may 
be well to quote his exact phraseology :— 

“This is a good time for a good farmer, old or 
voung, to buy good land, though he should be care- 
ful of the amount of indebtedness.” 


sentiment 


That farming has now at last reached bottom and 
will gradually climb back, which of course involves the 
idea that farm lands have now reached the lowest price 
they are ever likely to reach, and will aimost surely 
increase in value from now on—that was the sentiment 
we expressed in a new year's message on the agricul- 
tural outlook. It is also the faith of Dean Davenport. 
As he puts it:— 

“The general interest in agriculture and the pros- 
perity of the farmer, everywhere recognized as 
necessary to continued national prosperity, must 
be written down in the outlook as a mighty influ- 
ence in our favor. Mistaken as they frequently are 
as to details, it is, after all, true that the genuine 
interest of business men in agricultural prosperity 
is of itself almost a guaranty of a satisfactory fu- 
ture. For one thing, it seems that so far as legisla- 
tion is needed, it is likely to be both effective and 
of a.sound and permanent character.” 


There are many other reasons, in addition to those 
given by Dean Davenport, for feeling confident that 
agriculture is going to “come back.” Already in the 
nine years since 1920 the low prices of farm products 
have driven several million farm folks to the towns. 
The population of the farms is getting more neariy in 
line with the needed production of farm products. 
Meanwhile, too, the birth rate of our population is de- 
clining, and our immigration laws have largely shut out 
new European immigrants. So as the factorics, mills, 
and shops of our cities expand there will be an increas- 
ing demand for surplus labor from the farms. ‘This 
will hold down farm production. Furthermore, farmers 
are learning how to get more out of what they produce 


by better grading, codperation, marketing, and wiser 
financing. All these things point to a better day for 


farm prices. , 

Here in the South, however, there is one thing we 
must do if we are to take advantage of the marked 
improvement in farm prospects which we now coufi- 
dently anticipate: we must change our one-armed sys- 
tem of farming into a two-armed system of farming. 
As was emphasised on page 5 last week, we must add 
animal production to plant production. Plant produc- 
tion alone has never given any farming section enduring 
prosperity, and it is foolish for us to expect it. Farm- 
ing is going to “come back,” but it will come back only 
for those sections that use both arms of a farming 
system, and not just one arm. 


START SOME SORT OF RECORD KEEPING 


OST accounting is the most difficult part of the 

bookkeeping of any business, but in agriculture, 

because of the diversity of products, division of 
daily labor, and the fact that the farm is the home as 
well as the place of business, cost accounting becomes 
doubly difficult. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
more farmers do not keep better records of their oper- 
ations is that the method or system often recommended 
is based on merchandising or manufacturing practices 
and when applied to the farm becomes too complicated 
and requires too much labor. 

It is easy to suggest a system of farm bookkeeping 
which would require a man at a salary equal to a large 
part of the total sales of the small farm, to accurately 
carry out. But no farm is so small nor so large as to 
justify the neglect of farm record keeping which so 
largely exists on Southern farms. 

A list of all property can be made and a value esti- 
mated or fixed at the beginning of the year. Then a 
record of all sales and purchases of all kinds can be 


“Come Back,” But— 


kept by anyone. Even this will show many chances for 
better selling and buying and point to many possible 
economies. Then if a record cannot be kept on all the 
products of the farm, probably the most important crop 
or the largest source of the farm: income can be given 
more attention. If cotton, or corn, or dairying is the 
most important crop, we suggest that a record be kept 
on this crop, including all labor, of man, teams, power, 
and machinery or tools. The cost of seeds, fertilizers, 
and all other production costs may be easily recorded. 
This requires some effort and possibly more than most 
farmers are willing to make, but we believe that just 
as an inventory and a record of purchases and sales 
will lead to some sort of cost records on some crops, a 
record of the cost of producing the principal crop will 
also lead to record keeping on other and finally on all 
crops. 


There is no greater aid to more economical produc- 
tion than more record keeping on present costs of 
operation. Our plea is not so much for a complete 
record of all operations on the farm, as for some sort 
of record keeping, which when once done we know will 


lead to more complete and accurate records in the 
future. 
A WAY TO CURB DISHONEST MIDDLEMEN 


ANY commission merchants, “agents,” and 
“middlemen” are fair, honest, and dependable, 
but there are some who do not render fair ac- 
counts, and their shortsightedness and dishonesty crip- 
ple the progress being made in the production of farm, 
orchard, garden, dairy, and poultry products. 
Experience in all of the Southern States plainly points 
to the need of placing all commission merchants doing 
interstate business in perishable food and feed prod- 
ucts under bond and license. A bill seeking to do this 
is now on the Senate calendar. This (the Borah bill) 
has been approved by the Department of Agriculture, 
the Budget Bureau, and the Senate Committee of Agri- 
culture, and it should be given attention by Congress 
now. 


Southern truckers and farmers are shipping in car- 
lots the following 20 vegetables :— 


Cucumber Potato, Irish 


Asparagus 


Beans, snap Celery Potato, sweet 
Beans, lima Kale Squash 

Beets Lettuce Spinach 
Cabbage Onion Tomato 
Cantaloupe Peas Onion 

Carrot Pepper 


Seven fruits that are shipped in carlots are :— 
Strawberry 


Apple Huckleberry 
Dewberry Peach 
Grape Pecan 


Animal products shipped in carlots are products of 
the cow, steer, hog, and poultry; -and these roll in 
thousands of cars. 

Many producers of this long list of products, all hu- 
man foods, have been cheated. Some have been cheated 
out of all their profits in many instances; others on 
thousands of shipments have lost part of their profits. 
They are helpless. And this situation has interfered 
heavily with these new and rapidly developing indus- 
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A Hint to the Wise— — 
| 
AS A FARMER PLANNETH, SO SHALL 
HE REAP 
It pays to “Plan before you plant.” As others 
have said before, “Use your head to save your 
heels”; and, “The brain used in February will 
save the back in July.” 
4 : J 














tries—industries logically belonging to the South on 
account of our climate and geographical location, Mar- 
keting problems yet unsolved are now the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of a great and profitable industry— 
the production of wholesome and nutritious farm prod- 
ucts for the millions of city dwellers who want them, 








Capturing the Monarch, 
Success 


a —- —_—___. 


66 OU can't capture a lion with a mousetrap,” | 
read aloud from a card laid on my desk. 
“Now just what does that mean?” asked my 
friend who had run in to pass the time of day. 

“It must mean something,’ I remarked, as I handed 
over the card with its legend and the picture of a big 
lion looking with amusement and a degree of contempt 
at a little mousetrap. “I suppose it means that when 
one is hunting for big game one has to have a big trap 
and a strong trap, whether in forest or everyday life.” 

“Suppose the big game I wanted to capture were 
success ?’’ asked my friend. 

“Then I suppose ambition is the trap,’ I answered, 
“and the size of it is a pretty good gauge as to the big- 
ness of the success you are likely to catch in it.” 


1949 


All of which got me to thinking of what success is, 
and of what the trap to catch it might be made. 

If I do not misquote Aesop, he said that happiness 
was like a two-headed animal, one head being duty and 
the other pleasure. When one sought either he got the 
other, and when he sought both he found happiness. 

The big game that most people hunt may be money, 
influence, worthy children, a fine home, comfort, or 
what leaves the world better for those having sought it. 

And the name of the trap by which one snares suc- 
cess? Eagerness? No, for vim, energy, spirit, are but 
attributes of a healthy body and an ambitious mind. 








Character is the strongest, firmest, surest, best mate- 
rial of which any trap to capture success can be built. 
Character begins with fair play in the little child’s 
games; it ends with a man giving a bushel of good 
corn for a bushel’s pay. The mouse or the lion is the 
contempt of one’s neighbors or their esteem; it is repu- 


tation. 
aa 9 


The bait that lures; ts it a college education? Yes? 
Yes and no. My mind went to a certain little cabin 
boy who is now a millionaire inventor in New York. 
He is practically without school education, yet today he 
is said to know all there is to know about internal com- 
bustion engineering. 

Also there came to my thoughts Clarence Pos, who 
never went to college, yet today he is one of the best 
educated men in the whole country. But these men are 
supermen, and most of us are ordinary mortals; we 
need the aid of every morsel that may entice success; 
and college training is one of the best. But young 
people should be made to realize that education does 
not consist of what other people teach; it is made 0 
what we learn plus what we get in that school called 
“bitter experience.” , 

Coming back to the trap that captures success, hasnt 
luck much to do with it? It surely has. But did you 
ever pause and name the particular wires and such 0 
which that lion or mousetrap, luck, is made? They 
are persistent industry and a fine courage to take the 
buffets of the world and come up smiling. Sooner of 
later the world smiles with one, and it is called “Juck. 


1949 


This is a pretty good world; it stands ready and 
waiting to applaud the man, woman, the youth, or the 
child who captures the lion. Age, sex, or color 
nothing to do with it. The difference between the ta? 
that captures the real mouse or lion and the allegot 
one called success is that in the former others 
construct the trap and can bait it, but in the latter per 
sonal character must do it. 

Has one moral fibre? Is one upright? Is one sound 
in conviction? Has one mental breadth? Is one ™. 
eral and kind? Has one industry? Has one manners’ 
Even the best snare may fail to work if not toue 
by that oil of civilization, gentle deportment. 
some have done others can do also if they set @ 
baiting a good trap for big game in the right way- 
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Will You Make Springtime More Beautiful? 
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There Is Yet Time to Plant for the Thousand and One Beauties of Spring and Summer 


for it’s worth having flu to land in such a beauti- 
Is there a more 
marvelous combination than wide streets with century- 
old live-oaks lining them? 

All my life I have been trying 
to decide upon the most glorious 
tree, when all trees are such ma- 
jestic, lovable things but never 
until now have I been able to 
reach any satisfactory conclusion. 
My choice was always governed 
by the tree I was admiring, but 
now I shall never change. Live- 
oaks are the best for they give the 
illusion of summer in the depths 
of winter. They give the shade, 
great size, and majesty of an oak but give it twelve 
months in the year instead of only six. Why doesn’t 
every Southern town and city and village and country 
home plant them? Think of motoring along miles of 
state highways lined with live-oaks. If only they would 
grow on Long Hope Hill I would set them out all over 
the place, but it’s too cold there so I must stick to 
cedars for my green in winter, 

1, 

And Selma did a rarely wise thing when paving her 
streets. In most towns in order to make the streets 
level trees are sacrificed, with the result that this gen- 
eration will have no shade to speak of nor the town any 
beauty except that of quickly growing shrub and 
flower. Selma recognized the exceeding beauty of her 
giant live-oaks and kept them, placing an occasional 
step at street junctures to get her grade. Of course, 
until you are accustomed to it, you do just what I did— 
go along with your eyes glued to the green tree tops 
and stump your toes and nearly break your neck—but 
even then it’s worth the passing disaster to be so pleased 
with the trees. 

One garden that I pass by each day and always ad- 
mire is bordered with pink verbena. It seems to be 
evergreen here and makes a lovely, feathery, fern-like 
border. White sweet alyssum mixed with the pink ver- 
bena is another bit of beauty found in another garden, 
the alyssum blooming as continuously as the verbena 
and giving the fragrance lacking in the more colorful 
plant. 


F: sent me south for the winter but I fell upstairs 


ful town as Selma, Alabama, 
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MRS, PATTERSON 


Each spring I am amazed at the beauty of flowering 

bulbs and shrubs. I don’t see how I can ever forget 
their loveliness but I do and I am always just as thrill- 
ed as if I were looking for the first time at pyrus japon- 
ica and jasmine and first breath of spring or tree arbu- 
tus or, as I heard a friend call it the other day by its 
Alabama name, “kiss me at the gate.” You know that 
name is sweet but the shrub itself is so fragrant and 
long-blooming and hardy it deserves all its pretty 
names. 
For the first time I am seeing camellia japonicas 
in bloom, both red and white. The other day we mo- 
tored all over the town to call on all the blossoming 
camellias, and it was a great pilgrimage. Their sheer 
beauty of coloring—deep red flower and clear green 
leaf—is breath-taking. 

If you are unhappy because you can’t go to Europe 
to see the paintings of the old masters, you can get a 
marvelous substitute in rambling around the gardens 
Sazing at the flowers on every side with the advantage 
that the garden changes from beauty to beauty while 
the paintings never vary. 

I shall get two springs this year—which is more than 
any woman deserves—for I am returning to Long Hope 
Hill in time to get the early flowers there, too. 


No life is ever closed, I imagine, without some re- 
. — one regret will never shorten mine, and that 
Segue that I missed a single beauty that I might 
light oe Whether it’s beauty of starlight, moon- 
Pi ae, cloud, rain, flower, tree, mountain, or 
enough gn a every form I have always stopped long 
pa ot ot th while the quickness with which I can 
at ugly Po iness is remarkable. I simply won't look 
poten y A xg unless it’s to figure out how to eliminate 
vane * fo + ‘en you are really not looking at them; 
ing with Sap at that which is to replace them, see- 
very cere _ poet's inward eye, which after all is a 
view j orting way to see many things if the outside 

IS a bit grievous. 


IV 
I remember once asking Queen Marie of Roumania 
€ endured the terrible years when as an exile at 
Sadly Russian border she carried on her hos- 
tk for the Roumanian soldiers with everything 


Ow sh 
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By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


against them—no food, medical supplies, coal—nothing 
to be had, and on top of everything else typhus raging 
among the wounded. It is impossible to imagine any 
situation more agonizing. 

Her answer was typical of the fine spirit of the 
woman. I have never forgotten it. She said: “The 
real world was so terrible that I could not have lived 
if I had not forced myself to put it out of my mind 
when I went for my daily walk. I made myself plan 
a dream castle; how it was to be built and how fur- 
nished. I felt always the Allies would succeed and 
then when times improved so it could be done my 
dream castle was to be built. I built it so often it became 
very real, with old Moldavian architecture, old Mol- 
davian furnishings, and in addition all I had ever seen 
or imagined of beauty would be brought together there. 
I even named it ‘Fata Morgana-—My Dream. Then I 
planned at the last when my end came I would give it 
to the nation so that they would never forget their 
Queen who so greatly loved cll beauty.” 

Her dream, alas, remained only a dream but it car- 
ried her through the terrible winters of her nation’s 
agony and defeat and so it was worth while. 

Vv 

Yaupon down in this part of the world is good, too, 
with its numerous clustering red berries. I never saw 
it before but it’s most attractive. And while we are 
talking evergreen, why not plant a memorial magnolia 
for the new baby? She is worth celebrating and with 
bulbs all her own and a magnolia tree set out in her 
honor you can rock along then peacefully, saving up 
to put her through college. 

I don’t know why I take it for granted that the baby 
is a girl. Possibly because I am with girls more than 
with boys, but if it’s a boy, better set out two mag- 
nolias, for boys are harder to keep at home and maybe 
that would help root them there. 

Young ones get told so much and so often of their 
failures it might sort of restore the balance if they 
were rejoiced over publicly a bit and made to realize 
their coming was an occasion for family jubilation and 
celebration. I think most of them would be a bit sur- 
prised to year of that viewpoint. 

VI 


And also there is no sense in being so good that you 
are lonesome. While you are celebrating, do so for 
yourself. Set out some gladiolus bulbs for midsum- 
mer color and tuberose bulbs for exceeding fragrance 
and make up your mind even if the clouds drop, you 
intend to take time to enjoy both fragrance and color. 

If you have a shady corner plant a few lilies of the 
valley. They increase rapidly and, unlike tuberose and 
gladiolus, stay with you, always returning each spring 
with the unfailing regularity of the planets. Other 
flowers wax and wane at times and die out with neither 
rhyme nor reason, so far as you can see, but lilies of 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “HE HOES” 


— 


HE tragedy of an aged farmer who found 
Tit fields cleaner than the home his children 

made is pictured iw these poignant lines 
from Scribner’s Magazine for February:— 


He hoes against the glooming west 
Until his beard is full of dew. 
The crows are home; but never yet 
Has twilight found this farmer through. 


Q 

" 

Q 

) 

q 

! 

! His son is mated with a wife 

i} Coarse and common as the weeds. 
i His hopes have fallen on a soil 
Q 

q 

" 

Q 

q 


Less fertile than his thrifty seeds. 


Eighty years have bent his bones t 
And brought his chin down on his breast; 
But still his arms swing at a work b 
So rhythmical it is a rest. i 
Sharp words and dirt are everywhere i 
In his house that once was clean. 
His granddaughters run with the men b 
And have a wormy fruit to glean, i 
isi 


He cuts the weeds away from corn 
With a calm and ageless hate; 
He does not care to go indoors 


i] Until the hour has grown late. 
i) He loves to be alone and _ see 
His shadow lengthen without end 

b Until it lies across the world, 
i Across the house he could not tend. 

God willing, death will find him there 
{ Clean and shining as_ his hoe, 
iy Standing on his two stiff feet, 

nd not a weed in any row. : 

) —Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
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the valley once given a good start and a shady place to 
flourish in, can always be depended on. In their abso- 
lute dependability they belong with iris. 
VII 

If you have a new garden, set out one peony, ii no 
more, for they grow very slowly, but they do grow and 
will increase so that by separating them carefully you 
can have a bed of the gorgeous, glowing things that 
our grandmothers loved and tended. I like old-time 
flowers for the memories they bring back. Portulaca 
or moss rose is another grandmother plant that seems 
to have been almost forgotten, unfortunately, for it is 
unique in its brilliant coloring and can stand more heat 
than asbestos. Wallflower is another neglected favorite 
of old days and it’s such an attractive little thing with 
its bronze-gold flowers and pungent odor and early 
blossoming that it deserves a resurrection into its an- 
cient first favorite position. 

Vill 

I am so anxious to see tf ‘the moccasin flower, or 
lady slipper, or hardy orchid—for it’s called all three, 
though its only one of many hardy orchids of our 
woods—will bloom or rather come up this spring. I 
set them out last spring when they were in bloom, 
which is never a good thing to do if you can help it, 
but it’s so often then or never that I invariably take 
chances and in the great majority of plantings am suc- 
cessful. Last summer the few petunias that were able 
to survive the crowding out given them by the all-pre- 
vailing California sunflowers were ugly. It served me 
right for I went to a florist and bought plants from a 
big bed of mixed seedlings. This summer I shall wait 
till they are in bloom and will select, knowing just what 
I am getting, pinch back, for they are gangling things 
always, set out carefully, and look after for a week. 
That is the only way to get the really lovely ones, as 
exquisite in their rare coloring as orchids. And what 
splendid bloomers all petunias are even if you do get a 
little tired sometimes of seeing them so often in win- 
dow boxes. 

Weill, no matter what you plant, here’s wishing you 
good luck unmarred by bugs, blight, drouth, or flood. 


SOMETHING TO READ 








Booklets 
H ROM a thousand sources now one can get infor- 


mation about the physical health of children, but 
it is often almost impossible for parents and 

teachers to learn even the ABC’s of right mental train- 
ing of children on which often depends both success 
and happiness. The National Committee for Mental 
Hygienics, 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y., there- 
fore has rendered a great public service in offering the 
following ten pamphlets—‘Parent-Teacher Packet A” 
—to anyone who sends $1.10 for them :— 

Your Mind and You, by George K. Pratt, M. D. 

Are We Helping or Hindering Our Children? by George 
S. Stevenson, M. D. 

The Place of Mental Hygiene in the Public Schools, )y 
Stanley P. Davies, Ph.D. 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood, by William A. White, M. D. 
‘ Mental Hygiene and the Parasite, by Margaret J. Ham- 
1lton, 

Practical Aspects of Parental Love, by Esther 
Richards, M. D. 

Personality Deviations and Their Relations to the Home, 
by Sybil Foster. 

Some Undesirable sete and Suggestions as to Treat- 


ment, by Jessie Taft, Ph.D. 
Points on Child Behavior, by Lawson G. Lowrey, M. D. 
Habit Training for Children, by D. A. Thom, M. D. 


Loring 


Every parent who can do so should get and study 
this collection of authoritative, simply-written pam- 
phlets, and certainly every woman's club of any sort 
should get it and pass it around among those members 
who do not buy for themselves. Just clip out this 
notice, write your name and address on the margin, and 
send with $1.10 to the address given, and the ten pam- 
phlets will be mailed you. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


A BOUT the best measure of the sincerity of a man’s 





1 





belief, whatever that belief may be, is the attitude 

_™ which he takes toward those who honestly differ 
with him. Any religion that develops hatred 
in the heart toward those who differ in their views in- 
dicates that it has not done its full work. For the 
religion of Christ, like its author, may be character- 
ized as love, not merely love to God, but love to man, 
who bears the Divine image, and love to the brethren, 
sharers of the common faith. By so much as the pro- 
fessed church of Christ has been a persecuting church, 
by that much it has shown itself not to be genuine.— 
“Uncle Henry’? Wallace. ‘ 
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The Spring Job on Poul 


Raising Healthy Chicks Calls for Attention 


=GHORN chicks usually are covered with feathers 
at the age of four weeks; heavier breeds from 
two to four weeks later. In warm weather late- 
hatched chicks can be advantageously weaned as early 
as four weeks from the egg. 
On a dry, warm day take the hen 
away from the coop and put her 
back at the old job in the hen- 
house. Chicks will complete their 
eathering and grow more rap- 
idly without her. If the chicks 
are in a brooder, arrange to raise 
the hover a little higher every 
night, except when a cold storm 
is on, until the chicks show no 
signs of crowding without it. 


Roosts for Chicks.—Crowding together on the 
floor checks the feather growth of chicks and inter- 
feres with the free movement of air, even when no 
trampling occurs. Providing roosts for chicks shortly 
after weaning is a desirable way of giving sufficient 
room to each one. Two-by-four-inch joists, set wide 
side up about six inches from the floor, and all on the 
same level, so that chicks cannot seek the highest, as 
they otherwise will do, make good roosts for the rest 
of the summer. You will have no greater number of 
crooked breastbones among the chicks from roosts of 
this sort than if you leave them to warm their own 
droppings on the floor. 


Range and Yard Room.—It is hardly possible 
for chicks after weaning to have too much room. On a 
farm it is often cheaper to fence off the garden, 
strawberry patch, shrubbery, and possibly the lawn, 
to keep the chicks out, than to build yards to keep the 
chicks in. But on many places it will be necessary to 
have yards. Two- to three-foot chick wire, boarded 
or sodded at the bottom on uneven ground to keep 
the chicks from crawling under, serves very well. No 
gates are needed, for you can step over the wire. 
Such yards or-runs should be stapled to sharpened 
stakes so that you can pull them up and move them 
as often as the grass begins to fail and the soil to 
become foul and trampled. A 10 by 20 yard run for 20 
chicks will serve if moved every week. Nothing you 
do is more effective in insuring good health and growth 
than just. this moving to new soil. If you have not the 
room, the second best insurance is to spade up the soil 
as often as it becomes trampled hard. 





CHARLES T. CORNMAN 


Shading.—Under a tree, under shrubbery, vines, 
sunflowers, and cornstalks, chicks find the shade they 
need in hot weather. An open pine lot is an unexcelled 
location for chicks. In hot weather they will not eat 
enough to make thrifty growth unless the feed hoppers 
and water fountains are in the shade. Do not forget 
shade in yarding, even if it becomes necessary to make 
a sun shelter of boards or sacking. 


Coolness.—In small coops particularly, chicks sut- 
fer a good deal with heat on hot summer nights. When 
they are fully feathered a coop in which all the sides are 
of netting makes an excellent place. If you must use 
the original board coops, be sure to make an opening 
which will provide a good circulation of air. 


Watering.—Running water in a brook or spring 
is a great help if you have it. Plenty of water is nec- 
essary, even if it means a good deal of lugging and la- 
bor. Clean water and clean fountains are first aids to 
health. 

Cleanliness.—Cleanliness in feed hoppers 
troughs, as in the coops and yards, is of first importance 
to prevent disease. Clean out the coops frequently. 
Scrape off the droppings and brush the floor and walls 
with a stiff broom. Put fresh sand and litter on the 
floor, and paint the walls with whitewash or spray with 
a weak solution of creolin or sulpho-naphthol, a tea- 
speonfui to a gallon of water or whitewash. If you do 
this in the morning it will kill the germs of disease and 
leave the coop dry at roosting time. 

Mites and Lice.—We have spoken of the treat- 
ment of chicks for parasites. But to keep them free 
it is cheaper and easier to paint the roosts and cracks 
with kerosene, crude carbolic acid, creosote, or the like. 
Mites do not stay on the birds in the daytime. They 
bed-bugs of poultry, and hide in cracks and 


and 


are the 
under the roosts except when they feed at night. In 
hot weather they multiply with wonderful rapidity. so 
that careful watch must be kept. If you paint with 
kerosene you will have to do it every few days in thi 
summer. The other substances may be effective f 
two or three weeks if the job is thoroughly done. Here 
again the morning is the best time, so that the chicks 
may not have to roost on damp corrosive which may 


injure feet, feathers, or skin. If you keep the coop 


clean and sprayed, lice will trouble very little. 


By CHAS. T. CORNMAN 


Poultry Specialist, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 





pie aS ROSAS. 
NOW REBECCA, JUST WHAT IS THE IDEA? 
Are you trying to teach Biddy how to lay, or is she the 


hen that laid the eggs you have in that basket? Rebecca, 
by the way, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Douthit. 





Animal Enemies.—Stretching strands of twine at 
frequent intervals over the tops of yards, particularly 
if strips of cotton cloth are tied on to make the strands 
show plainly, is fairly good protection against hawks 
and crows. On open range, shrubbery and wind shel- 
ters under which the chicks may roost afford some 
protection. 

Rats, skunks, and weasels may be kept out of coops 
with wooden floors by covering the openings at night 
with chick wire. This is a very certain protection, but 
it means that you must be up early in the morning to 
let the chickens out. 

Rose Chafers.—Late-hatched chicks under nine 
weeks old often die from poisoning due to eating the 
rose beetles or chafers that are common on rose bushes, 
grape vines, flowering shrubs, and in fields qi daisies. 
With yarded chicks the best precaution is to keep them 
away from places where such plants grow. On open 
range a supply of beef scrap where the chicks can 
always get it will keep down the appetite for animal 
food so that the chicks are unlikely to eat a sufficient 
number of chafers to kill them. 

Diseases.—It is not easy for a beginner to tell 
what ails his chicks when they become affected with 
bowel and kidney and liver troubles. A weak chick 
showing caked and blotched feathers about the vent may 
have white diarrhea, which is transmitted chiefly in the 
egg, or chicken cholera, which is a germ disease trans- 
mitted through the mouth, or plain bowel complaint 
due to bad feeding or management. In such a case the 
best thing to do is to kill and bury the chicks, clean up 
and disinfect everything with a good spray, and look 
to your feeding. 

Signs of Thrift and Weakness.—A chick that is 


deep and broad, round-headed, bright-eyed, active, and 
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to Details 


well feathered is a healthy chick. But there are nearly 
always some dumpy and sluggish chicks, some thin and 
gangling, dull inthe eye, long and narrow in the head, 
that are not worth raising. /n fact, such chicks are a 
danger to the flock. They are the first to contract 
disease and spread it. Pick them out and be rid of 
them, 


—_—  — 


Six Rules for Growing Healthy Chicks 
‘ieeg COLLEGE Extension Service last 


year enrolled a number of poultrymen in a 
“Grow Healthy Chicks” project based on these 
six rules :— 

1. Start with strong, well bred, disease-free chicks, 

2. Hatch heavy breeds in March and light breeds in 

April. 

3. Us® a clean, well ventilated brooder house—cleaned 
and scrubbed with boiling lye water and sprayed with a 
strong disinfectant. Make certain that the brooder is de- 
pendable and capable of maintaining a temperature of 90 
degrees under the canopy. 

4. Use a range separate from the mature flock that has 
not been used the previous season or one that has been 
kept clean and thoroughly cultivated. Try to eliminate 
any chance of coccidiosis germs or worm eggs being car- 
ried over in the soil from year to year. A portable brooder 
house is very convenient in accomplishing this point. 

5. Give all the water and feed in fountains or feeders 
placed above the floor level so as to prevent contamination 
and waste after the chicks learn to eat and drink. Clean, 
loose litter kept on the floor will greatly aid in main- 
taining sanitary conditions. 

6. Feeding instructions and further directions as to man- 
-agement are available from your agricultural college. 

The brooding period appears to be the critical time 
in a bird's life, and it determines the value of the 
bird thereafter to a great extent, regardless of how 
much medicine and tonics may be given. Chicken 
troubles are handled much easier by use of the “ounce 
of prevention” rather than by way of the “pound of 
cure” method. Pullets properly brooded and man- 
aged can produce eggs at a profit during the season of 
low prices, and they can return a handsome profit 
when the price soars to 50 to 60 cents per dozen. 
Brooding chicks for the production of pullets is the 
most important consideration for poultrymen at this 
season. 

Observance of the six brooding essentials as out- 
lined in “Grow Healthy Chicks” project is one of the 
management problems that no doubt has more to do 
with success or failure in poultry production than any 
other one. LYMAN G. NEEL. 


——— o—~— 


Five Reasons Why We Should Eat Eggs 


GGS are among the best foods for both young and 

old, says Prof. C. L. Morgan, chief of the poultry 

division of Clemson College, S. C., in naming 
briefly some important reasons why we should eat 
more eggs :— 

1. Eggs are rich in lime and phosphorus, which are need- 
ed for strong bones. They also contain iron, needed for red 
blood cells. 

2. Eggs supply protein, needed for growth and repair of 
the tissues. A child cannot grow properly and have strong 
muscles without protein food. The adult also needs it to 
maintain health and strength, 

3. The egg contains a liberal amount of fat, which gives 
heat and energy. 

4. The egg is rich in vitamines A and D and also con- 
tains some vitamine B. 

5. Vitamine D in the egg is very valuable to the growing 
hody because that vitamine prevents rickets and helps to 
make lime or calcium into strong bones and sound teeth. 


ih 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 
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How Much Will the Farm Gain? 
if WON'T be the fault of the protected industries 





if tariff revision at the special session doesn't do 
them a good deal more good than it does the farmer. 
Even though industrial products are protected on the 
average to.the extent of 40 per cent o 
their value, while farm products average 
only about 20 per cent, the industria 
group is asking for increases that make 

the farm requests look small. ; 
The list of industries that are making 
appeals to the ways and means committee 
sounds like the roll call of most American manula® 
turers. The items range from fake antique furniture 
to razor blades, buttons, band saws, watches, knitting 
needles, lumber, knives, and most of the other products 

that anybody ever uses or ever heard of. 

What will be the 





The interesting question arises: 


benefit to agriculture if the 20 per cent duties on farm 
products, most of them largely non-effective, are rails 
ndus- 


to 30 per cent, while the 40 per cent duties on ! 
trial products are shot up to 60 per cent? 
Farmer. 
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Alabama Home Agents Did Big Work In 1928 


Activities and Results Are Reported by State Home Demonstration Chairman 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


XTENSION work in home econom- 

ics in Alabama during 1928 is now a 
matter of history. A record of it has 
been made by Miss Helen Johnston, state 
chairman of home 
demonstration work 
at Auburn. It reveals 
that the year was 
the best yet for this 
important branch of 
educational work 
which is part of the 
extension service of 
the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Au- 
burn, which is sup- 
ported by the Federal government, the 
state of Alabama, and the several counties 
in which the work is conducted. 





P. 0, DAVIS 


Forty-one of the 67 counties of the 
state had organized home demonstration 
work during the year. This is two coun- 
ties more than in 4927. The two new 
counties are Madison and Sumter. The 41 
having the work are: Autauga, Baldwin, 
Barbour, Bullock, Butler, Calhoun, Cham- 
bers, Clay, Cleburne, Coffee, Colbert, 
Conecuh, Coosa, Crenshaw, Cullman, Dale, 
Dallas, Elmore, Escambia, Etowah, Frank- 
lin, Henry, Houston, Jefferson, Lauder- 
dale, Lee, Limestone, Macon, Madison, 
Marion, Mobile, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Perry, Pickens, Pike, Sumter, Talladega, 
Tallapoosa, Tuscaloosa, and Walker. 


Miss Johnston’s statistical report is a 
compilation of reports from the county 
home demonstration agents. It presents 
general statistics and also statistics by 
projects. 


General Statistics 


N THE 41 counties 18,326 women and 

girls were members of organized clubs. 
Of this number 8,111 were women and 
10,215 were girls. In addition, many 
others not actually enrolled in these clubs 
were benefited by the work. 


When the enrollment by projects is 
totaled it exceeds these figures because 
many of the women and girls were en- 
rolled in more than one project. The 
figures recorded above refer to different 
people. 

Other figures of general interest are 
that these 41 home demonstration agents 
wrote 51,795 letters, mailed 46,281 bulle- 
tins, answered 12,275 telephone calls, re- 
ceived 19,737 office calls, wrote 1,720 
news articles, visited 7,281 homes 12,383 
times, and held 11,352 meetings with a 
total attendance of 257,229. The average 
agent spent about one-third of her time 
in the office and two-thirds with her clubs 
throughout her county. 


Nutrition and Foods 


UTRITION, food preparation, and 
a food preservation formed one di- 
vision of the work. County home agents 
were assisted by Miss Helen Kennedy, 
food Specialist at Auburn, in conducting 
this line of work, in which 5,687 women 
and 6,045 girls were engaged; and 5,197 
different homes reported improved prac- 
tices in the cookery of meats, breads, veg- 
¢tables, milk dishes; and in planning, pre- 
Paring, and serving meals. Those report- 
ing improved practices in balancing the 
amily meals, in child feeding, and in pre- 
Paring better school lunches for children 
Numbered 5,482 
Ph tn on food preservation were giv- 
Sees my showed that these club members 
. ved 852,526 quarts of food, this 
8 an increase of 381,193 quarts over 


the amount Preserved in 1927. 


Pe district food preserving schools 
: pag by Miss Kennedy with the help 
iss Johnston and the district home 
rents (Miss May I. Cureton, “Miss 
Lee Ferguson, and Miss Elizabeth 


Forney) were influential in boosting re- 
sults in this division of the work. 


Clothing Results 


cee woman and girl has problems 
pertaining to clothes for herself and 
family; and for this reason home dem- 
onstration agents gave special attention 
to clothing. Miss Johnston’s report re- 
veals that 2,321 women and 4,385 girls 
were enrolled in clothing work; and, that 
3,981 different homes reported improved 
practices in the selection of material and 
construction of garments, in renovating 
and remodeling, in costume designing, in 
millinery, and in planning the wardrobe 
of infants and adults. The handsome to- 
tal of 61,465 garments were made by the 
women and girls. 


Home Management and House 
Furnishing 


NROLLMENT in home management 
and house furnishing totaled 3,786 


Home Dairying 
AIRYING continues to 
business on a great many farms as 

revealed by the fact that 1,351 women 
and 312 girls were enrolled in home dairy 
work. Most of these reported that bet- 
ter practices and better feeding were 
adopted during the year; and 780 of them 
reported making 31,700 pounds of better 
cheese and 280,864 pounds of better butter. 


be a home 


Home Gardens Popular 


ECAUSE of the economic and health- 

ful values of home gardens 5,253 
women and 2,983 girls enrolled in home 
garden work. They improved their meth- 
ods of producing the different vegetables 
and also fruits; and they reported also 
gardens over longer periods of the year. 
Home agents have insisted on a good gar- 
den as much of the year as possible in 
order to have fresh vegetables each day 
during the year. It is a significant fact 
that 837 women and 1,070 girls saved im- 








COTTON PRICES: PREMIUMS FOR BETTER GRADES, STAPLES 


(Approximate spot cotton prices February 15, reported to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, based on official standards for grade and staple.) 


ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic growth short cotton—one inch 


and above Western growth. 


For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points. 
1 1-3 1 1-16 1% 3-16 


Inches— % 15-16 1 32 1% 

Strict middling ............. 19.74 19.99 20.99 21.79 22.24 ae  saste: omen 

EE ccd vines sucaek —<- oe 19.74 20.74 21.49 21.99 Serre 

Strict low middling ....... 18.74 18.99 19.84 20.74 21.14 MEM) obekads! #! Secue 

NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying. Quotations are delivered 
to mill points. 

pes re 20.24 20.64 rer 22.49 23.24 24.24 28.99 


Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on onl 


three grades, the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Aggiculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades and some 30 


different lengths of staple. 


Quotations, unless otherwise stated, are based on the closing price of middling, 7g-inch, 


May future contracts at New York which closed February 15 at 19.99 cents. 
quotations of future months are usually 


or downward in the 
price of spot cotton, 
GEO. A. 


Changes upward 


similarly reflected in the 


DUNAGIN, In Charge Atlanta District, 


Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Quotations Service. 








women and 2,294 girls, while 3,922 homes 
reported improved practices in home man- 
agement, such as a systematized plan of 
household work, budget making, account 
keeping, better laundry methods, selec- 
tion and arrangement of furnishings, Te- 
pairing and remodeling of furnishings, and 
improved practices in wall, woodwork, 
and floor treatment. 


Since much of the work of the house- 
wife is in her kitchen the home agents 
directed their efforts in this direction. At 
the end of the year they found that 1,365 
kitchens had been planned or rearranged ; 
that 3,908 bedrooms, living rooms, and 
dining rooms had been improved; and that 
1,675 homes had obtained additional labor- 
saving equipment such as washing ma- 
chines, fireless cookers, kitchen sinks, 
vacuum cleaners, kitchen cabinets, iceless 
refrigerators, pressure cookers, etc. 


Poultry Work Popular 


OULTRY club work is one of the 

oldest projects of home demonstra- 
tion work in Alabama. It was among 
the first to be selected when the work 
started 18 years ago. It continues to ap- 
peal to a large number of women and 
girls for it is an income producer and 
it is also a producer of food for the 
family. 

Miss Johnston found that 3,147 women 
and 763 girls were enrolled in poultry 
work. They owned flocks totaling 168,- 
279 fowls. 


The county home agents reported that 
3,192 of these club members reported im- 
proved practices in culling, feeding, and 
management; and that 148 poultry houses 
were constructed according to Auburn 
plans. 


proved stock or seed the first time; and 
5,802 homes adopted improved practices 
in garden work. 


Marketing Work Valuable 


UST as the housewife of today must 

give attention to business—as well as 
to domestic affairs—so does the county 
home agent, as revealed by the fact that 
these home workers assisted in the sale 
of products for $379,619.61. This in- 
cludes sales on curb markets, special poul- 
try sales, basket sales, etc. Most of the 
selling was done through the curb mar- 
kets, which were very successful in 1928. 





Miss Johnston made special mention of 
the Clay County Basket Association which 
was organized less than two years ago, 
but has done business amounting to $24,- 
875.03. Mrs. J. E. S. Rudd, home demon- 
stration agent, has devoted much of her 
time to the making and selling of baskets. 


In two years the Baldwin County Egg 
Marketing Association has sold graded 
eggs for $90,926.14. 


Curb Markets Popular 


T WAS in 1923 that the first curb 

market was opened in Alabama. An- 
other was opened in 1924, one in 1925, 
“two in 1926, 13 in 1927, and eight in 1928. 
Up to the end of the year sales made on 
these markets totaled $827,650.14. 


In their marketing work home agents 
had the codperation of the farm demon- 
stration agents, the farm bureaus, and 
other individuals and organizations. 

In addition to the above the county 
home agents found time to do a. great 
deal of miscellaneous work. For exam- 
ple, they assisted in rural electrification; 


they assisted in collecting and displaying 
exhibits at fairs, and they organized and 
conducted tours, camps, rallies, and pic- 
nics. In doing these things most of the 
home workers had the coéperation of their 
county councils of home demonstration 
clubs, these organizations functioning for 
the women similar to the county farm bu- 
reaus for men. 


In addition to their meetings and fre- 
quent conferences for the purpose of im- 
proving their work, home demonstration 
agents in Alabama continue to pursue 
studies at educational institutions. Many 
of those now in the work were trained 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn. They took home economics and 
other subjects which enabled them to ren- 
der efficient service as county home dem- 
onstration agents. 


Specialists who have headquarters at 
Auburn and work in codperation with 
Director L. N. Duncan, Miss Johnston, 
the district agents, and the county home 
agents, contributed much to the success 
of home demonstration work last year. 
The specialists are Miss Nell Pickens, 
Miss Helen Kennedy, Miss Dorothy Dean, 
and Miss Bess Fleming. 





' PRIZE WINNERS IN GARDENS 


—— ee) 


HE year 1928 was a great year for 

the farm girls and women of Ala- 
bama who made gardens. It was through 
the proper rotation of crops, selection of 
good seed, use of standard varieties, good 
cultivation, hotbeds, poisoning insects, and 
the proper use of fertilizer that a num- 
ber of them won prizes in the Chilean 
Nitrate Garden Contest carried on by 
members of the home demonstration clubs. 
The names of the winners in this contest 
have been announced, awards being as 
follows :— 

In the county council class: first prizes, 
Miss Lillie High, Marion County agent; Miss 
Annamerle Arant, Coosa County agent; sec- 
ond prize, Miss Harriet Plowden, Talladega 
County agent; third prize, Mrs. Lida Jones, 
Macon County agent. 

In the club girls’ class: first prize, Bobba 
Diller Johnson, Coosa County; second prize, 
Kathleen Armbrester, Talladega County; third 


prize, Virginia Neighbors, Coosa County; 
fourth prize, Annice Hammonds, Talladega 
County. 


In the women’s class: first prizes, Mrs. 
A. D. Ramsey, Fairlawn Club, Macon County; 
Mrs. Theo, Evans, Athens, Route 2; second 
prizes, Mrs. W. E. Turner, Talladega, Route 
1; Mrs. Frank Brown, Cullman. 


Mrs. A. L. Neighbors, Fishpond Club, 
Coosa County, won the $50 state cham- 
pionship prize. L. O. BRACKEEN. 











| CURB MARKETS PROSPER 


ROM the time each of the curb mar- 

kets in Alabama was started up to 
the end of December, 1928, the grand 
total of sales amounted to $827,650.14, 
according to Miss Helen Johnston, state 
leader of home demonstration work at 
Auburn, whose report is a compilation of 
reports from county home demonstration 
agents. During the month of December 
16 curb markets in the state reported 
sales amounting to $27,422.04. 


Miss Johnston made special mention of 
the number of fresh vegetables sold from 
the curb markets during the month. Home 
demonstration agents have emphasized 
year-round gardens to provide a supply 
of fresh vegetables for the family and 
also some for sale on the curb markets. 
That their efforts have been effective was 
revealed by the fact that such products 
as turnips, potatoes, and collards were 
sold on all the markets; and spinach, to- 
matoes, carrots, radishes, and beets were 
sold on many of them. LP OD, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


‘“What’s the Matter With Southern Farming?” 


Three Serious Sore Spots Are Stressed by Dr. Branson 
By E. C. BRANSON, 


Keenan Professor of Rural Social Economics, University of North Carolina 


This is another installment in our se- 
ries of “Messages to Southern Farmers” 
by eminent living Americans. Next week’s 
“Message” will be “Agriculture Looks at 
the Tariff,” by Dr. Thomas Walker Page. 


OUTHERN farmers are crop farm- 
ers mainly. Generally they are one- 
crop farmers, producing either cotton or 
tobacco as a main crop. They are food 
and feed farmers in- 
cidentally or acci- 
dentally. The neces- 
sity for work-stock 
feed explains our 
large acreage in corn. 
For more than a half 
century there has 
been a_ steady in- 
crease of work stock 
and a steady decrease 
of milk and meat 
animals in the South. 
Cotton and tobacco farmers prevail- 










E. C.BRANSON 


ingly consider it to be good sense and 
good business to produce cotton and to- 
bacco and to buy farm supplies with 
cotton and tobacco dollars. As a result 
we produce vast volumes of cotton and 
tobacco wealth year by year, but the 
farm wealth retained is almost negligi- 
ble; that is to say, wealth remaining in 
the hands of the farmers themselves. 
Neither the cotton-tobacco farmer nor 
the community nor the state seems to be 
able to hold down at home the large per- 
acre values of cotton and tobacco wealth 
produced. When compared with the food 
and feed farmers of the Middle West, 
our per-acre production of crop values is 
high but our per-worker production is 
low—so low as to be startling. 


Cotton and tobacco money refuses to 


stick to the palms that sweat it out. The 
same thing is true of every state and 
every country on earth where the money 
income is derived mainly from a single 
crop. It was true of Wisconsin in the 
80's of the last century when the money 
income of the farmers came almost en- 
tirely from wheat. It is true today of 
the sisal growers of Yucatan and the 
coffee farmers of Brazil. 


Mainly there are three reasons for 
this state of affairs in the South. 


1. One-crop farmers are producers of 
raw wealth, and the producers of raw 
wealth of any sort are almost inevitably 
at the bottom of the economic scale. 
The wealth they produce goes mainly to 
the transporters, processors, wholesalers, 
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The value of any cotton seed is deter- 
mined by the yield it makes and by com- 
parison with other varieties. 


Summerour’s 


HALF AND 


Ts Still 


“The Most Wonderful Cotton 
the World Has Ever Known’’ 


HALF 


hh 


In the 1924 





Here is the Evidence! 
You Be the Judge— 


additional profit of from $31 to $56 per 
acre over other varieties. 


Half and Half has a strong, vigorous 














To Old 
Customers 


Our supply of Sum- 
merour’s Half and 
Half for this season 
is getting low. Send 
in your order for 1929 
AT ONCE in order to 
be assured of getting 
your regular supply 
of seed. 














Hy gue am ser See beg stalk with medium sized leaves and 
{ : ‘ y it limbs w fruit 

cotton, and five of the first seven highest ™any fruit limbs which begin to a 
¥ early and rapidly. Large, round, five- 


yields were made by Half and Half users. 
In 1925 five of the six highest yields were 
made with this great variety. Digging 
into the 1926 records, we again find (1) 
Short cottons outyielding staple cotton 
in seed cotton per acre; (2) Short cottons 
give you a higher per cent lint turnout; 
(3) Short staple cottons as a result of 
the above produced more lint cotton per 
acre. Records show that during the three 
years Half and Half users realized an 


lock bolls, easy to pick. It has been said 
that Half and Half will open a boll of 
cotton on a supply of moisture and plant 
food that would merely tease some ot 
our better quality varieties. 


You grow cotton for only one thing, 
and that is money. Then, let’s plant the 
cotton that will produce the most money 
—pure Half and Half. Seed from origi- 
nal breeders. 


Write for Prices and Booklet. 
Reserve Your Supply Now! 


B. F. Summerour Seed Co. 


Successor to H. H. Summerour, Originator, Half and Half Cotton 


Dept. P, Norcross, Ga. 
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jobbers, retailers, and credit agencies, 
For many years the cotton-tobacco money 
current in the South has barely settled 
our bills for imported food and {eeq. 
stuffs. I speak of standard, staple food 
and feedstuffs, not of extras, dainties, 
and luxuries of diet. In 1920 the amount 
of hard-earned cash sent out of the seve 
Southern States, in which investigations 
have been made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, for bread, meat, grain, hay, for- 
age, and other foods and feeds for man 
and beast was $1,408,851,000. The to- 
tal food and feedstuff deficit for the 12 
Southern States reached the staggering 
total of $2,333,748,000. 


2. The single money-crop system of 
farming makes the farmer buy what he 
should produce. “The first business of 


the farm,” says Thomas Nixon Carver, . 


“is to feed the farmer, the farm family, 
and the farm animals.” Almost without 
exception the “Master Farmers” of the 
South have been live-at-home farmers, 
There are a few such farmers in every 
Southern county. Invariably they are 
prosperous. Always they are good credit 
risks. Any banker anywhere in the South 
can quickly call over the farmers in his 
territory who produce cotton and tobacco 
on a home-raised bread-and-meat basis, 


3. A further reason for the low eco- 
nomic status of our crop farmers of the 
South lies in the fact that the per unit 
cost of production is excessive. It is $0 
because cotton and tobacco involve a 
maximum of human labor and a mini 
mum of horse and machine power. The 
average cotton and tobacco farmer of the 
South consumes his profits in the very 
act of production, and the pathos of it is 
that little or nothing is left of his year’s 
income when his bills are settled and the 
balance sheet is struck. Of course there 
is no way out except the usual way out, 
namely, by increasing the use of farm 
machinery and decreasing excessive, ex- 
pensive human labor in the production of 
farm values. To be sure, cotton and to- 
bacco do not lend themselves to machine 
production as easily as the grain crops 
do; nevertheless the low cost of cotton 
production by the prize winners in the 
Dallas News contest last year is clear 
proof that cotton costs can be immensely 
decreased by labor-saving machinery. 

The problem is that of a readjusted 
agriculture in all the Southern States east 
of the Mississippi River. The price of 
survival in the agriculture of these states 
lies in intelligent adjustment to new cow 
ditions. 


— 





| DO YOU LIKE OUR COVER | 
| PAGE? : 


O YOU like our front cover picture 

this week? And I wonder, too, how 
you like the legend under it. It is Bill 
Casper’s remark when he saw it. 


“What makes you say that?’ someone 
asked. 


Uncle Bill cocked his head to one side, 
gazed admiringly at the charming girl, 
and drawled: “Well, I'll be blamed if 
she ain’t the best sight for the eyés 
ever seen!” He added, “She's all indus- 
try, but not drudgery; kinda plain and 
purty but not fussy. A gal don’t knoe 
up an omelet with that joyful look ™ 
her face, I’ve noticed, if she has had t 
knock up the stovewood to cook it; nor 
have that happy light in her eyes when 
washin’ the dishes if her smile has worm 
thin haulin’ the water for it up fromt 
old well.” 


Again he looked lovingly at the whole- 
some girl, scratched his head with a long, 





lean finger, and observed, “My opinion 
that that gal’s daddy is purty good to 
and her ma.” 
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SOD IB od 290 EXTRA from 10 Acres 
top-dressed with POTASH 


NOUGH extra cash from ten 

acres to pay for a fine new 
radio or an electric refrigerator, 
and more besides. This is what 
one Georgia cotton farmer made 
last season above his regular in- 
come from cotton, by top dress- 
ing ten acres with 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre. 


He applied his regular cotton fertilizer 
and his regular nitrate of soda: top- 
dressing to twenty acres. To half of this 





How He Did It! 
2 ten-acre plots; Norfolk sandy loam soil. 











Plot FERTILIZER WHEN YIELD 
PER ACRE APPLIED | Per Acre 
1 | 300 Ibs. 12-4-4 Mar. 17 | G15 Ibs, 
100 Ibs. nitrate soda May 15 
2 | 300 Ibs. 12-4-4 Mar. 17 |1052 Ibs. 
»J| 100 Ibs. nitrate soda May 15 
| 100 lbs. muriate potash | May 15 











437 lbs. at 7c = $30.59; on 10 Acres = $305.90 








Less cost of extra potash __23.00_ 
PROFIT $282.90 
a 





"Equivalent to 200 Ibs. per acre of 0-9-25 top-dresser 


a 





he added the muriate of potash top- 
dressing. He received his regular income 
from the entire twenty acres. From the 
ten acres, top-dressed with potash he 
received an extra yield amounting to 
$305.90. The cost of the extra potash 
was $23, leaving a profit of $282.90. 


This farmer is just one of more than 
250 cotton growers in 11 states who 
have found that extra potash pays extra 
cash. In fertilizer demonstrations on 
their own farms during the last three 
years these farmers discovered that they 
can profitably apply an average of 3% 
times as much potash as they had 
applied in the past. Each $1 invested in 
extra potash paid them an average 
return of $5.50 in extra seed cotton. 


Let your cotton pay you extra cash! 
Give it extra potash as a top-dressing. 
Nitrogen-potash, mixed-goods, top- 
dressers are now on sale by leading 
fertilizer manufacturers. These top- 


dressers are cheap insurance of a good 
crop. Ask your fertilizer man about them! 
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Let yur COTTON 


pay you extra cash 


aon 5 2 is Sd 


Extra potash pays extra cash! It produces 
healthier plants that set more squares for 
bigger yields. It prevents rust, helps con- 
trol wilt, and aie shedding to a min- 
imum. It makes bigger bolls and better lint. 
Extra potash keeps your cotton on the job! 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











Agricultural and Scientific Bureau if 

j N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. i 
I of Amsterdam, Holland A 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. | 

I Please send me free information on how hundreds of J 
farmers got extra cash from cotton. q 

y Name : 
I Address R.E.D. ; 
Stat Coun 1 

y State ty 3 
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One percent less mortality, one 
ounce more weight per chick— | 


you’d hardly notice this little 
difference in your flock, but it 
means $26.60 more income from 


each ton of feed. 


The pictures 
tell the story here 


Isn’t that reason enough for 


using care in selecting a starting 





These birds were fed on 
LARRO POULTRY 
FEEDS 


feed? Why invite losses by 
experimenting with cheap feeds? 
Feed your chicks a ration that is 
certain to get the right results— 
sure to get them promptly on the 
road to extra profits? 


Feed Them Larro 


Same parentage, same 

living conditions, same 

age—but what a differ- 
ence the feed makes 





These birds were not fed on 


LARRO 


Chick Starter 


Feed it because its record with 
thousands of poultrymen has 
proved its superiority beyond all 
dispute; feed it because tests on 
more than 60,000 birds at the 
LARRO Research Farm have 
proved its feeding value. Feed 
LARRO because it builds up 
resistance to disease, reduces 
mortality, promotes growth and 


makes them big-boned, husky 
and long-lived—and profitable! 


Larro will tell its own story on 


your farm. 




















The Progressive Farmer 


More Money for Rural Education 


George-Reed Act Provides Funds for Expansion 
By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 


ONGRESS has provided more money 

for vocational education. The George- 
Reed Act, which passed the Senate last 
April, and the House of Representatives 
in January, was sign- 
ed by President Cool- 
idge on February 6, 
1929, 

Under the provis- 
ions of this act 
$500,000 will be 
available to the 
states next year for 
employing teachers 
of vocational agri- 
culture and home 





PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


economics. 

For four years this amount will be in- 
creased by a like sum so that in 1934 this 
act will provide $2,500,000 for these two 
phases of practical education. 

The money for agriculture under this 
new law will be allotted to the states on 
the basis of farm population; the money 
for home economics 
on the basis of ru- 
ral population. 


Of the $500,000 
available to the 
states for the first 
year the South 
will receive $211,- 
670, or in other 
words about 42 per 
cent of the total 
amount available. 
For agriculture the 
South will get 
$113,140 for the 
next school year. 
When the funds 
reach the ma xi- 
mum in 1934 the 
Southern States 
will receive $565,- 
700 for paying the 
salaries of agricul- 
tural teachers. For 
home_ economics 
next year the South 
will get $98,530. In 





cation—only 20 per cent of the fund for 
trade education. Since this money was 
given to the states on the basis of city 
population the South received a very 
small amount. After twelve years of in- 
creases in this fund Georgia, for exam- 
ple, receives each year only about $8,000, 
Under Senator George's bill the first 
year Georgia gets more than $10,000 and 
this increases until it reaches $52,000. 


Funds Primarily for Rural Schools 


HE states have the right to spend this 

money for home economics in any 
type of schools they care to aid, but the 
major portion of this money in the South 
should be placed in the schools that are 
training country girls. 

When this bill was first written the 
home economics money was to have been 
allotted on the basis of total population. 
This, of course, would have given the 
major portion to the states with great 
cities. Secretary 
Jardine, and oth- 
ers, insisted that 
the money go to 
the rural states. 
Congress agreed. 
They want it to go 
to rural schools. 
As the Act was 
passed Georgia 
gets more money 
than Illinois with 
the great city of 
Chicago, North 
Carolina gets more 
than New York, 
Texas more than 
Pennsylvania. 


In the states this 
money will be ad- 
ministered by the 
state boards of vo- 
cational education. 
The work will be in 
charge of the sup- 
ervisors of agri- 
cultural and home 
economics educa- 


1934 this will have 
been increased to 
$492,650. 


SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE OF 
GEORGIA 


Whose vocational educational bill, just pass- 


ed by Congress, will bring more than a mil- 
lion dollars to the Southern States in the next 


tion. It will not be 
possible to help all 
the schools that ap- 
ply the first year, 


Under the stimu- 
lus of this Federal 
money, in addition 
to that received un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Act, there is no 
reason why the South should not develop 


five years for the purpose of aiding rural . 
school officials in financing a practical train- but the thing for 
ing program for country boys and girls. local and 


county 

school boards to do 
is to make plans, if they do not already 
have these two departments in their 











a program of practical education for schools, and have them properly financed, 
farm boys and girls equal, and perhaps to plan to include both vocational agri- 
superior, to that in any other part of the culture and home economics in their pro- 
United States. gram of studies, and to secure informa- t 
: tion from their state officials about how r 
Southern Statesmen Leaders in they can secure aid under the George- n 
Move Reed Act. c 
+ > - - f N rE AL INDS PROVID- 
FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY ie THE development of all phases of Re ae cole cet cae ye r 
. . . . e 4 . st 3 «iy 4 
Chick Starter Growing Mash Egg Mash Federal participation in education Agriculture Maximum 7 
Chick Grains Growing Grains Scratch Grains | Southern statesmen have been the leaders. Annual avallatte . 
30th the Smith-Hughes and Smith-Lever State increase _in 1934 
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624 South Sixth Street, Dept. D, 
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Diet 





ay [chool, fesson? 


Can you answer these ten questions? 





1. How did Simon Peter become a follower 


of Christ? ; 
2. What had he been before this? 
3. How did Andrew tell Simom Peter of his 


discovery ? 

4. What followed this announcement ? 
5. Did Christ’s disciples remain continuous- 
ly with him from the beginning? 

6. What is the meaning of “Cephas”? 
7. When did Peter make his confession of 


faith? ; 
g. When did Peter receive his last personal 


message from Christ? 

9. Who were with him? 

10. How was the message given? 
ANSWERS 

1. Following Christ’s baptism, John the 
Baptist pointed Him out to John, the 
beloved disciple, and Andrew. These two 
were followers of John the Baptist, but 
they left him to follow Christ. Andrew 
at once told Simon Peter, his brother. 

2. Like so many of the other disciples, 
Simon Peter was a fisherman on_ the 
shores of Galilee. 

3. Following the announcement of John 
the Baptist, Andrew went to Simon Peter 
with this message: “We have found the 
Messiah !” 

4, Andrew took Simon Peter to Christ. 
Christ declared: “Thou art Simon, the 
son of John. Thou shalt be called Ce- 
phas.” 

5. No. The first followers were left 
by Christ while He visited Jerusalem and 
other places. Then He returned and 
called them to follow Him. 

6. “Cephas” is Greek for “Peter.” In 
the Aramaic, which Christ spoke, it means 
“rock” or “stone.” Since Peter was to 
become the leader of the apostles, Christ’s 
statement had a double meaning. 

7. Peter made his declaration that 
Christ was the living Son of God near 
Caesarea in Phillippi during the summer 
of 29 A. D., in the third year of Christ's 
ministry. 

8. Peter’s last personal message—the 
last given to him alone by the risen 
Christ—was received in April, 30 A. D., 
following the resurrection and before the 
ascension, 


9. With John and five others, Peter 
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had gone into Galilee, under orders of 
Christ. Fishing in the early morning, 
they beheld Jesus on the shore. 

10. Peter recognized Christ and swam 
to Him. After they had eaten, Christ 
walked and talked with him alone. Christ 
commanded Peter to take up the work of 
Christianity and to continue it. 


r= 


WHEN TO EXPECT OFFICIAL | 
| COTTON REPORTS | 
Deaitiniciiniaeaes 


HE first official report on the acre- 

age planted to cotton this year will 
be made public July 8. The first official 
report on condition of the crop and esti- 
mate of probable yield will not be forth- 
coming until August 8. Other reports 
will follow at intervals of one month until 
December 9, Following is the complete 
schedule of publication of the cotton re- 
Ports as announced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture :— 
— May 17, 1929, 11 a. m., revision of 
1928, Port on acreage and yield of cotton in 








‘ Monday, July 8, 1929, 11 a. m., report on the 
Creage of cotton in cultivation on July 1, 


se iredey, August 8, 1929, 11 a. m., reports 
as of August 1 on condition and probable total 
&nnings of cotton. 
oo nter. September 9, 1929, 11 a.m., reports 
* : September 1 on condition and probable 
: a" Sinnings of cotton and an estimate of 
€ acreage abandoned since July 1. 
cae October 8, 1929, 11 a. m., report as 
“ : Ma. 
a er 1 on probable total ginnings of 
Fri 
. ya November 8, 1929, 11 a. m., report as 
‘ erm 4 i i 
ian uber 1 on probable total ginnings of 
unter, December 9, 1929, 11 a. m » report 
; ecember 1 on estimated Probable total 


8inni fc i 
— of cotton, and estimated acreage of 
n abandoned since July 1, 
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is the only car with all these 


outstanding features as regular 


equipment at no extra cost ... 
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Seren eee Cheapest Way 
Hfrecortaod power Saar MCL MTLD CULL IS 


10 Down 


Famou 


known 
sary. 


AGENTSVist 0c 


aps, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 


as foreman or active worker 

on a good farm can be found 

by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
coming year. 


is Carnation Products. Creams, So extracts, 
line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- | party for 
Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 





HERCULES MFG. CO. 
29th St. Centerville, lowa 
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A Horse free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horee can be worked at the same 
time. 


£2.50 at druggists, or postpaid 
Horse book SB free. 
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OUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St. Springf 
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The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 


attach 
the average weekly ironing. Only one iron needed. 


F Write at once fc let 

R EE OUTFIT OFFER particulars. 1 tarnish every 
thing needed and show you how to start earning money first day. No experience 
necessary. Work full or spare time—$3.00 an 





gents New Iron Invention / 
Cuts lroning Timeln Half 
Easy To Make $60 to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I’ll show you how you can make 
$9 to $18 a day, up to $5000 a year. My new “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is fairly 
sweeping agents into fortunes. Every home a prospect. Housewives can’t resist it. 
it ends forever the greatest household drudgery. Makes ironing day delightfully easy 
and pleasant. No hot fires, no heavy, hot-handled flat irons to carry. No tiresome walking. In- 
stead, with this invention you can iron with amazing comfort in any room or out on the porch. 
You simply demonstrate and take orders. No delivering. Pocket your profits at once. 
Moyer, Pa. made $164 in one week. Leach, Wis., made $12 in two hours. You can do it. 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to Operate 

















ments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 
urns gasoline or 





Burn: 
heat. Absolutely dependable. Lastsa lifetime. Guaranteed. 


talog and full details. Write today. 
587 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 
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The Cotton That “Tops” 
the Market 


Spinning qualities set the price of cotton with spinners. Under the microscope a strand 
of cotton Teaho like two threads twisted together. The more “twists” or spirals it has 


the stronger yarn it will spin. 


Hard and heavy bodied character of staple that records a high breaking test is 
worth more to spinners than a weak cotton. 


That, briefly, explains why Greer-Wichita Cotton sells for the highest prices of 
any Southern grown cotton. It has more convolutions or “twists” per inch than any 
other variety—it stands a higher break test. 

The lint of the parent stalks from which Greer-Wichita seed are grown is tested 
for spirality, strength and weight. We have our own laboratories and the finest equip- 
ment for making these tests—powerful microscopes, scales that are sensitive to air, 
machines that record to the smallest fraction the breaking strength of our cotton. 


We are just as careful in plant selection. 

Greer-Wichita puts on squares early, is very prolific and close jointed. The bolls 
are large and storm proof. Average maturity is 110 days from planting seed to first 
picking. Has strong, vigorous stalk with well developed root system that stands 
drouth and weather changes better than most varieties. Its early fruiting prolific 
character checks growth of vegetative branches; the stalk seldom growing over four 
feet high even on such rich soils as in the Mississippi delta and the irrigated lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 

Grow Greer-Wichita Cotton this year—a cotton that’s in demand at higher prices. 
You'll make more profit with Greer-Wichita—the better spinning cotton. 


_ Greer-Wichita seed are grown in Bossier Parish, Louisiana, ginned in our exclu- 
sive gins, assuring varietal purity. 


Don’t put off ordering your seed until our supply is exhausted. From the first 
year we offered Greer-Wichita seed for sale, there have been orders unfilled at the 
end of each season. 


3% Discount On February Orders 
The following prices are subject to 3% discount if your order is mailed before March. 
One Sack, 3 bushels (96 pounds), per bushel... .$2.50 


OS Oe Be BO, UF WIE on ccc sccscccccccccecvan $2. 
. Bf | RRR rrr ee -$125.00 
F. O. B. Shreveport, La. 
Ca Be GP GU, BOF GI 500k. dccccscccacssced $115.00 


We pay the freight on car lots to points in Louisiana, Arkansas, Eastern Oklahoma 
and the Mississippi delta. Other points to which we prepay freight may be had upon 


application. } 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 


You may not know Greer-Wichita Cotton, but you do know Good Cotton. When 
you staple this sample you will understand why mills prefer Greer-Wichita, Spinners 
like hard, heavy-bodied character, strengt ¢ “ery” These qualities 


: qd, I ¢ h, and drag o 2 
in combination make GREER-WICHITA “BETTER SPINNING” COTTON. 


Fill in the coupon below for the sample 
package shown, also our booklet, “Cotton 
Breeding and Its Relation to Spinning Util- 
ity.” 













Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms, 
Shreveport, La. 


Please send me sample package of your 
cotton and seed, also your booklet. I ex- 
pect to plant about ........ acres to cotton 
this year. 

















Favorite 
Stories 


These are the stories that never grow old, stories the children love to hear over and over again, the old 
favorite tales that keep the little ones happy and contented evenings and rainy days. This dandy little 
set of eight booklets has large clear type and lots of finely colored illustrations, printed on good paper, 
and tells eight entrancing stories that children never tire of hearing. It is a regular treasure house of 
joy for the youngsters. This delightful Library for Little Folks has more than 25 colored pictures and 
over 40 pages of reading, each story complete in a separate booklet: 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD ANIMAL A. B. C. SIMPLE SIMON 

MOTHER GOOSE CHILDHOOD A. B GOLDILOCKS 

NOAH AND HIS FAMILY . B.C. OUR PETS 
This complete Little Folks Library of 8 booklets exactly as described will be sent to you postpaid as a 
reward for securing one new or renewal yearly subscription to Home Circle at 25 cents. Your nearest 
neighbor will be glad to hand you a quarter for year subscription to such an interesting magazine, or you may 
send your own subscription for a year if you prefer. Send order at once and enclose 25c stamps or coin. 


Home Circle Magazine, 520 Kenyon Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 











The Progressive Farmer 


Look to Your Crop Methods 


Florida Cotton Demonstrators Did and Are Away Ahead 


By J. LEE SMITH 


District Agent, Florida Extension Service 


COMPARISON of value and cost 

figures show that in only three years 
of the last 10, namely 1919, 1924, and 
1925, has the average Florida farmer got- 
ten more for his cotton than it cost him 
to produce it. On the other hand, records 
of 218 demonstrations during the six 
years 1923-1928 are available and show 
that the demonstrators made an average 
net income of $34.92 per acre from their 
cotton. In only two years of this period 
did the average farmer make more than 
his costs, while the demonstrators came 
out ahead every year. 


What was the reason for it? What did 
the demonstrators do that the average 
farmer left undone? Is it possible for 
the average farmer to increase his yields 
and lower his costs per pound, until he 
can be reasonably 


market price prevailing each year, the 
demonstrators using better seed made an 
average profit of $7.42 per acre more than 
those using common seed. 


IV 


Another factor of importance in ob- 
taining good yields of cotton is stands. 
In 1928, farmers who planted before the 
washing, packing rains came, and thus se- 
cured poor stands, made shorter yields 
than those who planted later. The Cotton 
Production Council in regard to stand 
and spacing, says: “Experimental data 
from all parts of the Cotton Belt indicate 
that higher yields are almost always ob- 
tained from reasonably close spacing 
which gives from 15,000 to 20,000 stalks 
per acre. This number of stalks is ob- 
tained by leaving an average of two stalks 

per hill, 12 inches 





apart, or three 





sure of obtaining a 
profit from his cot- 
ton? 

The answer to the 
last question is, yes. 
The answers to the 
first two questions 
will be found in the 
following six prac- 
tices of these prof- 
it-making, demon- 
stration farmers :— 


production, 


In the first place, 
the demronstrators 
used fertilizers. 
The average fer- 
tilizer cost per acre 
in the demonstra- 
tions during the six 
years was $9.26. 
Some of the dem- 


sible 


farm. 


article. 


HE Florida farmer who wants to 

grow cotton in 1929 would do well 
to look to his methods and costs of 
In recent years the cot- 
ton growing part of the United States 
has spread into the arid West, where 
cotton is produced on an extensive 
scale at a low price, and Eastern cot- 
ton growers must mect this competi- 
tion to stay in the game. 
tions conducted by cotton farmers in 
I Florida, with the codperation of their 
county agents, during the last six 
years have shown that it is quite pos- 
to secure larger yields and 
greater profits per acre than are se- 
cured on the average Florida cotton 
Just how these demonstrators 
succeeded is explained in Mr. Smith’s 


stalks per hill 15 
to 18 inches apart 
in 3%4-foot rows.” 
Vv 

Records from the 
demonstrations 
conducted in Flor- 
ida show that, in 
years when weevil 
infestation is high, 
poisoning the boll 
weevil has been 
profitable. During 
the four years 1925 
to 1928, demonstra- 
tors who poisoned 
the boll weevil 
made an average 
annual yield per 
acre of 1,198 
pounds seed cotton 


Demonstra- 





onstrators used 


compared with 1,024 





more fertilizer 

than others and in only one year, 1928, did 
those using the lesser quantity of fertili- 
zer make more profit. During that year 
the highly fertilized plots were planted 
just before a packing rain, which result- 
ed in a poor stand. 

Taking the last four years and divid- 
ing the demonstrators into two classes, 
(1) those who used $9 worth and less of 
fertilizer to the acre, and (2) those who 
used more than $9 worth of fertilizer to 
the acre, we find the following figures on 
net income per acre :— 


Year ClassI Class II 
Pe eee $45.93 $58.74 
SN saa detnaeurseeres 25.01 28.15 
SPT ee te 41.16 52.53 
1928 ge cue deeasiaee 27.72 25.01 

Average ........ 34.95 41.10 


It is seen that those who used more 
than $9 worth of fertilizer per acre made 
an average net return per acre of $41.10, 
while those using less than this amount 


| per acre had a net return of $34.95. This 


left a net return of $6.15 more for the 
higher fertilization, after all expenses 
(fertilizer included) had been deducted. 
II 

Time and method of applying the fer- 
tilizer also exerted considerable influence 
on yields and profits. A study of the 
records of 86 demonstrations in 1928 show 
that best results were obtained where the 
phosphate and potash were applied under 
the cotton before planting, and the nitro- 
gen in the form of nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia was applied as a side- 
dressing. 

Ill 

Another way in which the demonstra- 
tors secured increased yields and profits 
was by the use of pure seed of improved 
varieties. During the six years, 1923 to 
1928, the demonstrators using pure 
seed of improved varieties obtained 91 
pounds more seed cotton to the acre than 


| did those who used common seed. At the 


- pounds per acre for 
those who did not poison. In only one 
year, 1927, a year of light boll weevil 
infestation when only 8 per cent of the 
demonstrators poisoned, did the non- 
poisoned cotton yield better than the poi- 
soned, and then the difference in yield 
was only eight pounds to the acre. 


The Florida Experiment Station recom- 
mends that calcium arsenate dust or cal- 
cium arsenate-syrup mixtures be applied 
once a week from the time the first 
squares are the size of peas until the end 
of June. It seems that if an intensive 
poisoning program is carried out during 
June, later poisoning will not be neces- 
sary. 

The syrup mixture is made by adding one 
pound of calcium arsenate to two gallons of 
water. This is stirred till a white paste is 
formed. Then one gallon of table syrup (not 
blackstrap molasses) is stirred in and the 
mixture is ready for use. About one gallon 
of the mixture will mop one acre of cotton. 
The bud or tip of every plant should be 
touched with a mop dipped in the syrup mix- 
ture. It is not necessary to spread the syrup 
mixture over the cotton leaves. Keep the 
mixture well stirred while mopping and use 
only fresh mixtures, as the old ones tend 
to burn the cotton foliage. 


Vi 


It has been found that the great major- 
ity of cotton mills prefer a staple that av- 
erages about one inch in length. Farmers, 
therefore, should endeavor to grow varie- 
ties of cotton and give them such cultural 
practices as will produce about this length 
staple. 

Among the varieties which are desir- 
able for Florida are Cook 307-6, Rhynes 
Cook, and Lightning Express. 

An effort should be made to keep the 
cotton growing after it comes up and get 
an early crop set ahead of the boll weevi 
This is particularly true when no bo 
weevil control measures are to be adop- 
ted. A crop of early-matured bolls % 
fairly safe against the heavy weevil infes- 
tations of midsummer and later. 
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Back of each Avery implement 
is an ideal—to be the best for its 


’ The result in every case is a farm im- 
plement that exactly meets farm con- 
ditions and the needs it was made to 
fill. Constant striving for over a 
hundred years to put out the highest 
quality for the money, has earned the 
confidence of the farmer. Regardless 
of the type of implement he needs, 
farmers know it will be worth while 
to see what Avery has. 
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AVERY Vibrator Fertilizer Distributor 
‘Fertilizer costs too much to waste” 









With the Avery Vibrator Fertilizer Distributor, pend upon jolting or knocking—instead, it works as 

every ounce of fertilizer is made to pay a profit. you tap a knife or salt spoon to distribute salt. You 

The distributing device is positive in operation and get just the amount of fertilizer you want, where 

can be adjusted accurately to feed more or less you want it. It saves your time—your fertilizer and 

fertilizer at the will of the operator. your money. Your dealer will be glad to give you a 
The Avery “‘Tap-tap-tap” principle does not de- complete demonstration. 





Junior Automatic Tractor The NEW AVERY 
Disc Harrows <~ Ball-Bearing Cream Separator 


You will never know how 
- P much more you can buy with 
‘im Pe your separator dollars until 
i you’ve run an Avery. It has 
an improved self-balancing 
floating bowl, and a suspended 
ball-bearing spindle, fully en- 
closed and trouble-proof. With 
fewer discs to clean and fewer 
parts to get out of order—it 
runs easier, skims cleaner and 
needs oiling only once a year. 


See this separator right 
away. Operate it! 








A simple pull of the trip rope will throw the Avery 
Automatic Tractor Disc Harrow from working to trans- 
port position—or from transport to working position. 
This is the first and only disc harrow that can be handled 
in this way without stopping or backing the tractor. 

Straightening or angling the gangs in this way means 
better and faster work. Your dealer can tell you more 
about these advantages. 


WwW 








B. F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
Established 1825 Incorporated 1877 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


AVERY. ¢ ¢ ik 
of Louisville “& 
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proper feeding 


doubles your milk production 


Mr. Jack Riser of Ruston, La., 
last year made a profit over cost 
of feed of $191.20 per cow. This 
is over twice the amount of milk 
and butter fat produced by the 
average Southern herd. It was 
accomplished by intelligent cull- 
ing and feeding under average 
farm conditions with average 
farm equipment. 


Mr. Riser fed his herd a balanced 
ration recommended by Mr. W. 
E. Dee, Mississippi Valley field 
representative of the Educational 
Service of the Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association. 

Field men of the Educa- 

tional Service are con- 

stantly studying South- 

ern farming conditions 


and feeding requirements. They 
are placed in the field simply to 
assist farmers and feeders with 
their feeding problems. Perhaps 
they could offer you some valu- 
able suggestions about feeding 
for greater profit. 

The story of Mr. Riser’s herd and 
how he made his cows pay this 
splendid profit, under average 
farm conditions, is yours for the 
asking. Sign the coupon below 
for valuable feeding booklet or 
write us for special information. 


Feeders tell us this book contains 

a wealth of practical 

e feeding information. 
Should be on every 


ea farm. It’s FREE. 


Meal 












Educational Service Department 


CoTTONSEED Propucts 


915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


GP-5 
ASSOCIATION 
809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me your booklet, “Bulletin No. 2,” without cost to me 
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USE OUR BARGAIN MAGAZINE 
OFFER ON PAGE 2, THIS ISSUE. 


All sizes and kinds. 2 Ibs. 
Dandy premium with order for 8 Ibs. 
postman the amount plus postage, 


at $2.60. 





QUILT PIECES 


(15 yds.) 69c; 4 Ibs, 1.36. 
ay 
TAterature FREE. 
LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, Valdosta, Georgia 
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Uncle Hi says— 


“<I save myself a lot of trouble by al- 
ways looking for this trade mark 
when I buy my. plows and repairs. 
It’s a mark of genuine quality.’’ 


Every genuine Oliver repair has to pass a 
rigid inspection before it leaves the plant. 
It is fitted to an original template and un- 
less the fit is perfect, the workmanship and 
material flawless, the part is thrown into 
the discard. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 
Atlanta, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 














AFTER TRIAL 


Buy RAZoR 
OR RETURN 


>. 4 
BLUE STEEL 
WE WANT YOUTO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THIS 
razor send us $1.9 you don’t, return it 
razors will be sent free, postpaid, if you b 


razor,and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then decide for yoursel 
— — — — —DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA. 
Send razor on consignment for free trial I will buy it or return in 10 days. " 


feame 


RAZOR 10 DAYS. After trial if you want to b 
us. A fine strop made by us especially for Dixie 

uy the razor. You could not buy a r quality 

f. Order on coupon below, 


Oy 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Hints to the Expectant Mother 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By: F. M. REGISTER 


page prudish people may think that 


a family paper is not the place to dis- 


| cuss matters that the title of this article 





| the latter part of pregnancy. 
and vegetables. Ordinary bran with cream 








To my mind the family paper 
the proper place 
to disseminate infor- 


suggests. 


is 


mation so much need- 
ed about this particu- 
lar phase of human 
| life. There is a right 
/ and a wrong way to 
give out information. 
We trust that infor- 
mation given in this 
article will be the 
right way and will 
net offend the most critical. Certainly 
some information and facts should be 
broadcast about the right way to take 
care of the expectant mothers. 

the signs of pregnancy 





REGISTER 


DR. 


Among are 


these :— 

1. Stopping of menstruation. 

2. Changes in the breasts. 
. Morning sickness or nausea. 
. Certain disturbances of urination. 
. Quickening. Along about the sixteenth 
to eighteenth week the movements of the 
child are felt by the mother. The duration 
of pregnancy is about 280 days counting from 
the beginning of the last menstruation. It is 
next to impossible to tell the exact date birth 
may be expected but you can come pretty 
close. 

Some advice and simple rules about diet, 
exercise, etc., during pregnancy may be 
worth while :— 

1. Choose your doctor at an early date. 
Put your case in his hands. Let him 
make a complete physical examination in 
order that any defects may be corrected. 


2. Diet. The regular diet will be all 
right. If any particular food or drink 
causes discomfort or indigestion leave it 
off. Do not use stimulants or tobacco 
in any form. Do not eat meat more than 
once a day on account of extra work on 
kidneys. Keep bowels open. Drink 2 to 
3 quarts of liquids, preferably water. 
Drink plenty of milk, especially during 
Eat fruits 


nh tw 


is very beneficial in keeping bowels open. 
Senna prunes are fine for keeping bowels 
active. Here are directions for making: 
Senna Prunes.—Put 1 ounce of senna leaves 
in a stone jar and pour over them a quart of 
boiling water. Allow them to stand for 2 
hours, Strain and to the clear liquid add a 
pound of prunes. Let them soak overnight. 
In the morning cook them in the same water 
until tender. Sweeten with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar. The fruit and syrup are laxa- 
tive. Begin with 5 or 6 prunes at night, us- 
ing a tablespoonful of the syrup also. Then 
increase or decrease the amount as needed. 


Exercise should be of a 
quiet, methodical nature. No violent ex- 
ercise should be taken. Household duties 
can be continued almost up to the 280th 
day provided the work is light. During 
the last four months of pregnancy the 
expectant mother should keep off her 
feet, with the exception of one or two 
hours in the morning and the same in the 
afternoon. Walking is a good form of 
exercise because it can be regulated ac- 
cording to needs. Out-of-door exercise 
aids digestion and affords mental diver- 
sion which is highly desirable. 


4. Clothing. Discard corsets. Light 
weight clothing should be worn. There is 
clothing especially designed for the ex- 
pectant mother and your state board of 
health will furnish patterns for making 
clothing for expectant mothers. 


3. Exercise. 


Lay aside the high heel shoes. The 
shoes should be commonsense low heels 
and have plenty of room. 

5. Care of the skin. Take two baths 
daily—a cold sponge in the morning and 
a hot bath at night. Rub briskly with 
coarse towel after each bath. 

6. Care of the teeth. Be sure to have 
a dentist look over the teeth as soon as 


pregnancy is discovered. Have all cavi- 
ties filled and teeth extracted that need be. 
Keep teeth brushed daily, especially before 
retiring. 

7. Kidneys. The amount of urine pass- 
ing in 24 hours should not be less than 
three pints and should be clear. Have 
your doctor examine your urine often, at 
least once a month. 

8. “Morning sickness.” This is rather a 
distressing ailment, but not usually alarm- 
ing. Often a little dry food without wa- 
ter taken before rising will relieve this 
trouble. Sometimes a little tea or coffee 
will relieve. It is better to eat six small 
meals rather than three large ones. 

9. Heartburn. I do not know why a 
burning in the throat should be called 
“heartburn” because the heart has noth- 
ing to do with it. The cause is too much 
acid in the stomach. Some doctors rec- 
ommend alkalies, a little soda or mag- 
nesia. Sometimes a glass of rich milk 20 
minutes before meal time will relieve 
this trouble. Do not eat greasy food. 


10. Toxemia. When the waste mate- 
rials of the body accumulate faster than 
they are gotten rid of we have a condi- 
tion called toxemia or poisoning. The 
symptoms of this condition are:— 


1, Uncontrollable vomiting. 

2. Daily headaches. 

3. Swelling of face, hands, and legs. 

4. Dizziness. 

5. Spots before the eyes or blurred vision. 

6. Pains in bottom of stomach. 

7. Twitching of the muscles, especially of 
the face. 


If you have any of the above symptoms 
do not get panicky, but by all means call 
a doctor and call him at once. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 

In conclusion, we sum up the above ad- 
vice in these 10 rulés:— 


1. Avoid constipation. 

2. Drink plenty of water, so that the out- 
put of water will be at least 3 pints daily. 

3. Do not eat too much meat. A _ small 
amount of meat once a day will be plenty. 

4. Keep fresh air in the house and take 
daily exercise, preferably out of doors. 

5. Bathe twice daily. Cold sponge bath in 
the morning. Hot bath at night. 

6. Wear light, loose fitting clothing, com- 
monsense low heel shoes, and no corsets. 

7. Have plenty of sleep—8 to 9 hours during 
the 24. 

8. Have urine examined once a month and 
every week during last month. 

9. Keep happy and do not fear maternal 
impressions. The only maternal impression 
you can pass on to the baby is good health 
or poor health and this depends on how you 
live. 

10. And last of all, but not least, consult 
your doctor often. 


| AUNT HET 
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“I ain’t opposed to operations, but I 
don’t like to think of havin’ to be assem 
bled when the dead arise on the last day: 


“I wouldn’t of gone to Mary Janes 
funeral, but I always wanted to see how 
she'd look if her chin wasn’t waggit 
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JOHN HINSON 


BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY 


TS 








SYNOPSIS OF FIRST INSTALLMENT 

John Hinson returned from France to Gray- 
ville to find, after his father’s death, the old 
farm home in badly rundown condition. He 
planned to do some diversified farming, in- 
cluding dairy cows, hogs, and chickens in 
his program. His neighbors thought he was 
crazy to try dairying in a tick-infested territo- 
ry—and anyway, it was no job for a man. John 
visited Leaton, the county seat, where he met 
Bill Clements, the enterprising county agent, 
who offered him some sound advice and help, 
particularly in his dairying program. 


IV 


T WAS a different John Hinson that 

bade good-bye to Bill Clements and 
climbed into his battered car for the re- 
turn trip to Grayville. Just outside of 
Leaton he shot the gas to his old Lizzie 
and she responded as an ancient spavined 
horse reacts to the sting of a whip. 


“Pack up your troubles in your old kit 
bag and smile—smile—smile,” he sang in 
a bass voice that had been an inspiration 
to many a soldier as he went over the 
top. Finished with one army song he 
started on “Madamoiselle from Armen- 
tieres, parley voo—parley voo—” 


Crash—bang! Suddenly he felt himself 
and Lizzie lifted clear of the road; the 
deep ditch to his right loomed up, some- 
thing struck his head—pin points of light 
danced in front of his eyes—then oblivion. 


“Did we run ’em out boys? That shell 
nearly got me! Where's my gun!” Hin- 
son, again on the firing line, struggled 
weakly to a sitting posture and grabbed 
for his rifle. Instead, his fingers closed 
on a cool, soft arm; a sweet-scented blot 
of linen was being dabbled across his 
forehead in an effort to stop the flow of 
blood from an ugly gash. A _ hysterical 
voice—unmistakably that of a girl—was 
saying : 

“There! There, please lie still. Help 
will soon be here. Oh, I’m so sorry. It 
was all my fault, too!” 

Hinson’s mind cleared. Indistinctly he 
saw a beautiful face with a mop of curly 
black hair bending over him; saw that 
blood from the gash in his forehead was 
staining crimson her snowy dress. 


“I—I—thought I was still in France. 
How silly! Better be going on; sorry— 
I'm ruining your dress,” he struggled 
weakly, fell forward again in a dead faint. 


V 

Ts morning sun streaming in through 

a crack in the drawn shade awaken- 
ed Hinson. He raised himself upon his 
elbow and looking around, saw that he 
was in his own, bed, surrounded by the 
familiar furnishings of his own room. 

“Well, I’ll be—how did I get here?” 

“Lie still, ol’ top; don’t overexert your- 
self,” said the familiar voice of Bill 
Clements. 
_“And when did you get here?” ques- 
tioned Hinson, gazing in amazement at 
the agent. 
: “Same time you did,” answered Bill. 
I brought you home in my car. Found 
you in a ditch by the ‘side of that ram- 
shackle car of yours. You were not so 
bad off because you had a pretty girl 
holdin your head in her arms and yellin’ 
for help; but that car—it's a total wreck.” 


“Cut out the foolishness and tell me 
what really happened,” begged Hinson. 

“Well, from what I can understand, 
you were goin’ down the road lickety-split 
and Helen Morris was trying out her 
new racer. She came out of a side road 
pe as you got in the way—and that’s 

“Who is Helen Morris? Just before 

keeled over for the second time I caught 
a glimpse of a girl bending over me.’’ 


“She is Jake Morris’ daughter. He's 
the sheriff and political boss of this sec- 
tion.” 

“T see.” Hinson lay back and closed 
his eyes. “By the way, did Miss Morris 
go on back to town, after you discovered 
I wasn’t seriously hurt?” 


“Yep! Beat it right to town—” 

Hinson’s heart sank at these words. 

“But she came right on back out here 
with a doctor.” 

“Ah, that’s different.” Hinson smiled 
to himself. If a fellow had to be bunged 
up, it wasn’t so bad having a peach do it. 


“There’s the old he-coon now!” Bill 
let up the window shade and peered out. 
“Ts he by himself?” asked Hinson as he 
looked over Bill’s shoulder. He saw a 
sporty roadster draw up in front of his 
house and a tall, stout man climb out. 
The sheriff wore the broad-brimmed black 
hat and frock-tailed coat so often affected 
by politicians. 

“Mose! Oh, Mose!” Hinson raised his 
voice. “Answer the door, you worthless 
cuss.” 

“Yassuh, boss. Company?” He grin- 
ned broadly. “I hope hit’s dat purty lady. 
She done gib me a dollar yistiddy.” 

“It’s the sheriff,” whispered Hinson. 
“Open that door!” 

“Oh, lawdy!” The grin left Mose’s 
face as if by magic. “I ain't openin’ no 
do’ for no sheriff. Mebbe he ain’t fergot 
‘bout dat time Jasper Suggs tried ter 
make claim I done took his hoss.” 


There was a sharp tap on the door and 
Mose, torn between fear and duty, took 
a step forward, then let fear overcome 
him. “Boss, let dat gemmun dat’s wid 
yo’ let ’im in, I sho’ got bizness back in 
de kitchin!”” He glided from the room 
like a black wraith. 

“Open the door, Bill—that fool nig- 
ger—” laughed Hinson. 

“Hello, Sheriff ; how are you?” Clem- 
ents swung wide the door and grasped 
the sheriff’s hand as he entered. “Come 
right in. I want you to meet John-Hin- 
son—you probably knew his father.” 

“Yes—yes—to be sure.” 

“Young man, you don’t know how 
grieved I am over this occurrence.” Mor- 
ris shook Hinson’s hand heartily. “That 
daughter of mine will have me arresting 
her for murder some day.” He shook 
his head gravely, while his keen black 
eyes gazed searchingly at John. “You 
understand, sir, I’m willing to do any- 
thing in reason. Your car which was—er 
—already rather old, has been taken to 
the shop and will look like new a few days 
from now. The doctor's bill will of 
course be taken care of and I'll gladly 
pay for your time that you spend in bed.” 


“Hold on!” Hinson held up his hand. 
“If you've fixed up that car, you’ve done 
more than I expected of you. I'll attend 
to the other matters. I'll ask one favor, 
though.” 

“What is it, young man?” 

“Would you mind asking your daugh- 
ter to cOme here. I'd like to meet her 
under more auspicious curcumstances.” 





“John’s eyes twinkled, and he winked slyly 


at Clements. 

“Why—er—to be sure. Call her right 
away.” Morris turned from the bed and 
went to the door. 

“Helen, oh, Helen, come here will you?” 

A moment later Hinson was feasting 
his eyes on a slim, trim, medium-sized 
girl of about twenty. The white sport 
skirt and sweater revealed, rather than 
concealed the outlines of her supple young 


(Continued on page 28) 
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not slender ~ 


a free copy of this new Spring style book is 
reserved for you—waiting for you to fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 

This is your opportunity to see and to 
know all the best new Fashions fof Spring. 
This is your opportunity to choose from 
the best Fifth Avenue Styles. 

If you are not slender—this Style Book will 
bring to you the new Spring Styles correctly 
proportioned by Lane Bryant, to give slender- 
izing lines to all stout women. 


Style Authority in Seven Cities 


In seven large cities Lane Bryant’s retail stores are the 
style centres for all who are not slender. In New York, 
in the heart of Fifth Avenue’s shopping center, Lane 
Bryant’s large store caters to the best dressed stout 
women of America. You too, may have the same 
styles, may know the best Fashions, by simply filling 
in the coupon below. 


Lane Bryant Specialized Sizes 2d 


Lane Bryant is the world’s largest producer of Styles 
for Stout Women. These garments are not merely 
larger sizes—they are slenderizing styles, correctly 
proportioned with plenty of room at arms, bust, hips. 


For Stout 
Women 


Lower Prices—A Large Saving 
and Misses 


Lane Bryant prices are lower. Serving a million stout 
women enables us to save you money on everything 
you buy. Send for your Free copy of this Style Book. 
See the latest Dresses, Coats, Shoes, Hats, and dress 
accessories—all at a saving to you. 


fane Pryant 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
Retail Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia 





Lane Bryant, Dept. 152 Fifth Avenue and 39th St., New York, N.Y. 
‘PLEASE mail my free copy of your new Spring Style Book. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


With Northeast Georgia County Agents 


Poultry Sales, Dairy Activities, and Five Acre Cotton Contests in Spotlight 


i O. CABANISS, who was formerly 
4 county agent in Taliaferro County, 
took up the duties there again after an 
absence of 12 months. Mr. Cabaniss has 
a wide circle of 
friends in this coun- 
ty who welcome hii 
back again. He is 
planning to push the 
dairy and poultry in- 
dustry, which has 
been progressing so 
nicely for the last 
three years, and is 
making an effort to 
secure a large enroll- 
ment in the Five Acre 
Cotton Contest. He is also organizing 
the Negro farmers in a three-acre cot- 
ton contest in codperation with J. F. 
Holden, president of the bank in Craw- 


fordville. 
19749 


Columbia.—E. H. Jackson, formerly 
with the fertilizer and soil division of the 
State College of Agriculture, has been 
appointed county agent to succeed Coun- 
ty Agent Nelson, who assumed the duties 
of county agent in Dooley County on 
February 1. Mr. Nelson, however, be- 
fore leaving reports that the most suc- 
cessful poultry sale ever held in this 
county brought $831.38 on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 29, in the record time of three hours. 
He held six pruning demonstrations dur- 
ing January, taught 12 farmers how to 
spray trees according to the most im- 
proved method; also gave instructions 
regarding spraying for scale on three 
commercial orchards. 


199 


Richmond. — Twenty-eight 





T. L, ASBURY 


cows 


‘By? T. L. 


ASBURY 


District Agent; Georgia Extension Service 


were placed with four farmers durin; 
January on the long-time payment plan, 
sponsored by County Agent McConnell 
and a committee of 10 in co6peration with 
the two leading banks of Augusta. Ten 
other applications were taken for cows 
this month, which will be passed upon 
at the next meeting of the cow commit- 
tee. The poultry association completed 
their organization, and have made _ ar- 
rangements for the shipment of eggs to 
other markets to prevent the local market 
from becoming flooded in the spring. The 
Augusta Chamber of Commerce and the 
tobacco committee, with County Agent 
McConnell, have signed up a maximum 
acreage for the tobacco demonstrators 


this year. 
73 


Stephens.—County Agent Bryant re- 
ports poultry sales this month the great- 
est since the inauguration of the carlot 


sales. 

19749 
Walton. — The cotton committee 
working in codperation with County 
Agent Shores, finished checking up the 


five-acre cotton contestants and awarded 
the three county prizes as follows: R. P. 
Burson, first, with a yield of 1,101 pounds 
per acre and a total net profit of $636.51. 
The first county prize was $200. Mr. 
Burson also won fifth prize in the state 
contest, which gave him another $100. 
The second county prize went to T. R. 
Breedlove, with a yield of 731 pounds ot 
lint per acre, the prize being $125. Third 
i f $75 Jones, 


prize of $75 was awarded to A. T. 


who made a yield of 708 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre, a net profit of $465.25. 
Of the 20 contestants that enrolled in the 
spring, 14 finished with complete records. 
The first 10 averaged 658 pounds of lint. 
Mr. Westbrook, the cotton specialist from 
State College, was with us at the time 
our prizes were awarded, and gave the 76 
farmers who were present a very in- 
structive and interesting talk on “Eco- 
nomical Production of Cotton.” Mr. 
Shores reports also that he gave instruc- 
tions to six farmers upon culling poultry, 
assisted two poultry leaders in selecting 
breeding pens, and inaugurated the poul- 
try campaign for spring. 


17 79 


McDuffie—Mr. Smith, county agent, 
reports that through the interest of the 
Woman's Club and the members of the 
local Horticultural Society meetings have 
been planned to further stimulate the hor- 
ticultural enterprise in home beautifica- 
tion, more and better gardens, and better 
fruit production. 

199 
Clarke.—J. W. Fanning has been ap- 


pointed assistant county agent to Mr. 
Watson in Clarke County. His time 
during January was spent going through 
the records obtained from farmers in 
Clarke County with reference to their 
farm operations in 1928, comparing the 
objectives and the attainments for each 
enterprise. Data obtained were used in 
the program revision meetings which 


were held during the early part of Feb- 











“Every Acre Is 
Under Wire” 


“I find wire fence invaluable in the raising of 
hogs and cattle and crop diversification. 
sider wire fence the most valuable asset on my 
farm. Every acre is under wire fence and cross 


fenced with wire.” 


(Signed) i. ur 13.0 


S. W. Brown, 
Rock House Farm, Ashburn, Ga, 


It’s hard to make a living on an unfenced farm. 
Because to make a good living and have a profit 
left over at the end of the year, you must prac- 
. and diversification re- 
Fences allow you 
to raise the poultry, hogs, cattle and small crops 
you need for home consumption and a surplus 
Well-fenced farms produce 


tice diversification . . 
quires fences—good fences. 


to sell at a profit. 


an income twelve months in the year. e 
turn “money crop” dollars into real profits in 


the bank. 


Careful buyers know that Dixisteel Fence is the 


best fence for Southern farms. 


the South, just right to 
resist Southern sun and 






rain. 


It’s galvanized just 


What Successful Farmers: Say About Fences 


I con- 


allow for expansion and 


There’s a Dixisteel dealer 
near you. His store is 
headquarters for Farm 
Fence, Poultry Fence, 
Lawn Fence, Gates, Steel 
Fence Posts, Barbed 
Wire, Smooth Wire, Nails 
and Staples. You can 
save money by figuring 
with him on_ all-steel 
fence. 


They 


It’s made in 








for Fences 





right, heavy enough to resist rust, smooth enough to 
prevent cracking or peeling. 
complete wraps—it can never slip or pull loose. 
wavy tension curves in the line wires absorb shocks, 


Dixisteel Fences taut, straight and trim. 
free book, successful Southern farmers tell how they 
use steel fence to make more money on their farms. 
Send coupon for your copy today. 






Not Own Them 
























DRIVE Steel 


Fence Posts— 
don’t DIG post 
holes. 


Each joint has FOUR 
The 


contraction and keep your 
In our new 
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ruary with each enterprise group. County 
Agent Watson had been busy securing 
chese records from 60 representative 
larmers in the county and fron the en- 
terprise leaders in order that the plans 
for each enterprise for 1929 may be based 
on the most complete information avail- 
able. Mr. Watson says that a prelimi- 
nary survey of these records shows that 
per cent ui the farmers in Clarke 
County are following the most improved 
practices recommended, and that more 
than 75 per cent are codperating in put- 
ting across a program of improved farm- 
ing in Clarke County. 
177 

Elbert and Franklin—The race be- 
tween Elbert and Franklin counties as to 
which sells the most poultry each month 
was very close in January. Elbert Coun- 
ty’s carlot sales amounted to 22,284 
pounds, or the sum of $7,113.46. The 
Franklin County sales amounted to 32,435 
pounds and $7,992.72. If these counties 
cculd maintain this record each month 
in the year it would be a very short time 
before poultry would be indeed a major 
enterprise in this section. Ten thousand 
baby chicks have already been placed un- 
der brooders in Franklin County, and 
hundreds are being purchased daily, 
County Agent Davis has furnished plans 
for a dozen brooder houses this month, 
and the poultry committee has already 
met and revised their program for 1929, 
The ton litter contest in Franklin is 
going to be pushed this year, and 20 sows 
were bred with expectation of entering 
the litters in the contest. Senior pigs 
have been selected by the club boys, and 
breeders and are being fitted already for 
the coming fairs next fall. The announce- 
ments from the state club leader, G. V. 
Cunningham, show that Franklin County 
boys won 21 scholarships to the State 
Short’ Course at Camp Wilkins through 
their superiority in club work. 
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Greene—The January loading of 
poultry was the heaviest that has ever 
been made for this county. It amounted 
to $2,459.91. The car sales have been 
held without a skip every month during 
1928, and the indications now are that 
loading will see a considerable increase 
during the coming year. 


oO 


1949 
Hancock.—lifty cases of eggs were 
shipped during January through the 
county agricultural board, so reports 
County Agent Truitt. Eighteen hundred 
and seventy-five pounds of pecans and 


two cars of velvet beans were also han- 
dled through this board. The butterfat 
sales through the cream station during 
the month of January amounted to $3,- 
106.23. The success of this undertaking 
has resulted in the decision of one of the 
creameries in Georgia to move to this 
county. Mr. Truitt has held meetings of 
the dairy and poultry committees already, 


and their plans for the coming years 
have been adopted. 
Rabun. — Two farmers from this 


county won prizes in the state Five Acre 
Corn Contest during 1928, and Mr. Cook 
believes that their success will stimulate 
a great enrollment for 1929. 
179 

Madison.—To this county goes the 
credit of producing the largest yield of 
cotton on five acres. J. O. M. Smith, 
Commerce, Route 14, grew 6,150 pounds 
of lint cotton on the five acres. He di 
not win the first prize in Georgia on ac- 
count of his cost of production, but he did 
produce the highest yield for tthe state. 
He also won second place in 1927, am 
several years ago won the $1,000 prize for 
the greatest yield of cotton ever produce 
up to that time. Seed bred by Mr. Smith 
won the first and second places last year 
and the second and fifth places this yeat 
Mr. Hall says, however, that Madisom 
County is not only a cotton county, 
the farmers were able to market $9,994 
worth of sour cream and chickens ™ 
January, and that through the coopera- 
tive handling of these products the farm 
ers were able to secure $616.97 more tha® 
they would have received on the 
markets. 
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Every package contains a piece 
of CHINA <j 


The rich nourishment of this wonderful breakfast is 
enticingly offered in this full-flavored, cereal breakfast 


: 






Cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 


RETTTR con, 










is enone tN 


a open each package of Mother's 
(China Brand) Oats with keen 
anticipation to see what charming piece of table china it brings. 

For each package of these nourishing and healthful oats you buy 
contains a surprise of lovely chinaware—a plate, or a saucer, or a 
salad dish. .. . You can set your table with the pieces you get with 
Mother's China Oats. 

Most important, of course, are the nourishing, wholesome oats. 
Any dietician will tell you their value in the daily diet of children 
and grown-ups. Now with Quick Mother's Oats (which cooks in 
2% to 5 minutes), as well as Mother's Oats you have always known, 


i is as simple to prepare as any hot cereal. Other Valuable Premiums for 


Rich in grain nourishment, rich in flavor, rich in creamy texture— 


Ping ' 
Pe. tp 
“1s Wry 
r ni, 





serve Mother's Oats steaming hot tomorrow. And begin now to 


collect this attractive breakfast set. Cou (pon AY in Every P ackage 
And a gift coupon, too 


Each Mother’s Oats package contains a Mother’s coupon, too, 
redeemable for valuable premiums. The Mother's Oats Catalog of 
premiums—sent free on tequest—is like a trip through a wonderful 
gift shop. Jewelry—silverware—toys—leather 
aes goods — lamps —books—practically anything 

you need. Yours for Mother’s coupons. 

Be sure to get Mother’s (China Brand) 
Oats—with the elegant china surprise in each 
box—the valuable coupon—AND the finest 
oats that are grown. Send for complete pre- 

mium catalog. Mother’s Coupon Dept., 





\ ( ms | Room 1708, 80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
|| eReattton 
) GIVES yupod> ‘ 
dren OC sti 5 Mother’sOatscomesin2 styles, theRegularand 
} = Quick Mother’s that cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 


Mother's Oats..China Brand. 
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weeter 


Children’s stomachs sour, and need 
an anti-acid. Keep their systems sweet 
with Phillips Milk of Magnesia! 

When tongue or breath tells of acid 
conditions,—correct it with a spoonful 
of Phillips. Most men and women 
have been comforted by this uni- 
versal sweetener—more mothers should 
invoke its aid for their children. It is 
a pleasant thing to take, yet neutral- 
izes more acid than the harsher things 
too often employed for the purpose. 
No household should be without it. 

Phillips is the genuine prescriptional 
product physicians endorse for general 
use; the name is important. “Milk of 
Magnesia” has been the U. S. regis- 
tered trade marks of the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. and its prede- 
cessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 





Simply wonderful! The}imit 
of value giving! Just think! 
AGENUINEDAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$4) A MONTH 






in 

to buy. Magnificent 
{nstruments in quartered oak 
or hog: y plane finish 
cases,equipped with th 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than hal 
the stand: prices—and 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Just a 
and address. Only a limited 
number of machines ship 
on this extra-liberal er. 

quickly. 
a life-time opportunity. 

DAVIS CHONOGRAPH CO, 

Dept. 60X 166, KOKOMO, IND. 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


CREE/ 


all materials and 


directions 
for making 


ROSES 


Yes, you can make them 
yourself, easily, per- 
fectly, right at home. 
For Dennison has a new 
method so simple you 
can quickly learn to 
make crimson roses, 
semente sweet peas, 

aming poppies — more 
than 60 varieties of flowers—all of colorful 
crepe paper. Make them for your home, church, 
club or school, make them for gifts or to sell. 


Special Offer—Send Coupon 
So 


ret you may prove to your own complete satis- 

tion how i d you can make flowers by this new 
method, we will send you free instructions and 
Sample materials for making roses. Send coupon. 









DENNISON'S, Depo 214 
\ pt. 21-B 
E E. Randolph St., Chicago, IIL 
Please send me free sample instruc- 
tions and materials for making Roses. 


»? 
Name 





Street or R. F. D 
i= 


bd not let us include some of these Dennison books? 
eck those you want and enclose proper amount. 

---Novelty Dolis (Free) ..-.Crepe Pood Costumes Ic 

= ‘ ‘ Table Decorations 10c 

---.Glorified Glass (Free) Children’s Parties 0c 

- —_ Twist Bags (Free) owers & Announcements lc 

r nist Parrots (Free) Money Making Parties 10c 

ey Wax Craft 10c ...-Decorating Halls & Booths 0c 

-—- Shade Packet 0c __..The Party M-gazine 25¢ 

“sat faving Paper Rope 10c __._.The Party Book $1.00 

— te Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M. 


































Makes Life. 


you decide | 


tal with your name | 


This is | 





OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 





Stumbling Blocks or Stepping 
Stones 
POEM by Clarence E. Flynn names 
. three things that may make or 
break us. 
‘Whatever he may wish or plan, 
Three things will make or break a man:” 
And here are the 
three things the poet 
had in mind :— 
WORK 
“The work to which 
he gives his hand, 


the land.” 

asked a 
attend my 
church. He said, “I 
am at the wrong 
attendance. I am a 


I once 
man to 





for church 


work 
bartender.” He seemed not a bad sort 


of man. He was being un-made by his 
work. 

A young person cannot too often reflect 
upon this fact, “We become what we do.” 
We look like our professions. There is 
a farmer type, a preacher mold, an at- 
torney style. Undertakers all smile alike. 

Work must be helpful to others, stimu- 
lating to one’s inner pride, and be an ex- 
pression of our best selves. Anything 
else will break, and not make us. 

FRIENDS 
“The friends to whom his heart gives toll, 

IVhose shadows fall across his soul.” 

Friends are for our rising or falling. 
A woman asked me how she might break, 
4 ’ ’ > “ 
in her son’s life, the spell of a “cheap 
girl friend.” 





the home circle. 


} yond 


A friend is the other part of myself. 
Friends are they to whom we may reveal 
our inner selves. 





If you have a few good friends, I con- 
gratulate you. God has given to you 
some of life’s choicest gifts. 


To make a living in 





Every parent knows the | 
exceeding danger to young people when | 
they begin to form their friendships be- | 





| 

| me 4 ° e 

| Friends inspire us to become what we 
| desire, or they may lead us lower. They | 
' 

| 

| 


will either fire our purposes, or burn our 
| personalities. 

Jesus put Christian discipleship on the 
| highest possible level when he said, “I 
call you no more servants, but friends.” 


Friendship is love in harness. 
GOAL 
“The goal by which through toil and strife 
He gives direction to his life.” 


Most people know when and where 
they were born. Too few of us can give 
an answer as to why we were born. 


The why of one’s existence can be seen 
in the goal one seeks. 


A definite goal gives drive to the soul. 
One of the weakest places in human na- 
ture is to have a goal-less purpose. 

Young people who expect ‘to excel 
must set a goal of personal purity, and 
high. clean thinking. A successful home 
must establish the goal of economic in- 
dependence. 

A poet has said, 


“°Tis the set of the squl 
That determines the goal, 
And not the storm or the strife.” 











FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 
| | As Reported by Our Readers 1) 





canker 1 :1.—Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of sin- 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scorn- 
ful. 

James 1:27.—Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself un- 








spotted from’ the world: 
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- e« has never Destroyed 
a Building Roofed With 
GALVANIZED SHEETS* 


LIGHTNING, the destroyer — enemy of every man — is powerless 
against buildings roofed with galvanized roofing properly grounded. 
Thunderbolts directed at well stored barns and isolated homes are 
turned aside and dissipated harmlessly into the earth. 


Agricultural experts agree that no better protection against this 
menace from the skies can be secured at any price. Yet this addi- 
tional security for property and lives costs nothing, for the cost of 
the best quality galvanized roofing is lower than that of any other 
type of roof which will give comparable service. 


Not only are galvanized sheets the safest and most economical 
material for protecting the larger farm buildings, but they are 
equally safe and economical for smaller buildings such as poultry 
houses, machinery sheds, smoke houses and garages — buildings 
that too often are roofed with inferior material which must be 
replaced every few years. 


Properly maintained galvanized roofing will last as long as the 
building it protects. Complete information on all types of galva- 
nized roofing can be obtained by writing to the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension Committee, Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


+ No building covered with properly grounded galvanized roofing has 
ever been destroyed by lightning as far as we have been able to determine. 
The best method of grounding galvanized roofing is described in a 28- 
page fully illustrated bulletin issued by the Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
Committee. This bulletin, which is sent free on request, also contains 
detailed descriptions of the various types of galvanized roofing. 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect against lightning 
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' THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 





ONDAY, February 25.—An_ easy 
4 way to run new elastic or tape 
through underwear is to pin one end of 


the new elastic to one end of the old, 
Then as the old tape is pulled out, the 
new tape is pulled in. 

Tuesday, February 26.—It is well to 
find out before punishing a child whether 
the misdeed was intended or was an ac- 
cident. If it was accidental, it should be 
treated as a mistake to be corrected, and 
not as a crime for which to be punished. 

Wednesday, February 27.—Add some 
of your homemade relish and catsup to 
the mayonnaise, and you will have a de- 
licious dressing that is different. 

Thursday, February 28—Try using 
wide-mouth bottles instead of a box for 
your buttons. With just a glance you 
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the Progressive Farm Woman‘ 


MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 





first premium on hooked rugs at the coun- 
ty, district, and sometimes state fairs, so 
some suggestions from her might be of 
benefit to others. 


Mrs. Reynods usually buys her pat- 
terns already stamped on burlap, but 
these may be bought like any other trans- 
fer pattern, and can be found in maga- 
zines that feature things for the home or 
in some of the mail order catalogs. In 
making these rugs sometimes she buys 
the thread, but this is rather expensive. 
Usually she utilizes old sweaters, wool 
caps, bathing suits, and the like. These 
are often given by neighbors who would 
otherwise throw them away to get rid 
of them. In using thread from these 
articles, the garments are first washed 
clean, the threads raveled out, and then 
dyed the color she wants. If the threads 
are not all of the same size, the smaller 
ones are doubled or trebled. 
























pa 


may find the very button you need with- 
out searching through a boxful. 

Friday, March 1.—When the baby gets 
to the high-chair stage and one gets tired 
of picking up the toys that it throws on 
the floor, tie a few of its favorite toys to 
the side of the chair. When it throws 
them overboard they are not hard to res- 
cue, and what is more, they keep clean. 
Use different lengths of string on the 
various toys to avoid tangling. 

Saturday, March 2.—If you make a 
jelly roll today, this scheme will keep it 
from cracking. Turn the cake out of 
the baking tin upon a cloth wrung out of 
cold water. Then spread on the jelly, 
and as it is rolled the steam from the 
wet cloth will prevent the cracking of 
the roll. 

Sunday, March 3. — A friend once 
showed John Ruskin a costly handker- 
chief on which a blot of ink had _ been 
made. “Nothing can be done with it 
now,” said the owner; “it is absolutely 
worthless.” Ruskin made no reply, but 
carried it away with him. After a time 
he sent it back, to the great surprise of 
his friend, who could scarcely recognize 
it. In a most skillful and artistic way 
Ruskin had made a design in India ink, 
using the blot as a basis, making the 
handkerchief more valuable than ever. 
A blotted life is not necessarily a use- 
less life. It may be made a life beauti- 
ful, though marred by sin. 


‘OLD RAGS INTO LOVELY RUGS 








RS. P. J. REYNODS, Newton 
Mississippi, usually wins 


County, 


e293 
as 


In addition to using woolen 
threads, woolen or silk rags 
are used. Wornout waists, 
skirts, suits, both men’s and 
women’s, old underwear, old 
blankets, carpets, hosiery, 
and such may be used. Dark 
or bright-colored rags need 
not be dyed, but it is best to 
dip white or light-colored 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE HOME OF JOHN C. CALHOUN 


Chaste is the word that best describes the lovely old home of John 
C. Calhoun at Clemson College, S. C., now used as a museum for the 
property of Calhoun and his son-in-law, Thomas G, Clemson. 
man Tuscan columns give a remarkable blending of solidarity with re- 
finement of lines and proportions. 





ing and the actual work commences. 


Filling in the Pattern.—Take a strip 
of rag or thread in the left hand 
and the hook in the right. The hook is 
pushed down through the burlap, and the 
end of the rag or thread which is held 
in the left hand under the rug is pulled 
up about one-half inch, then the hook is 
pushed down again, leaving about two 
threads of burlap between the first and 
second holes and a loop of the rag pulled 
up to the desired height. Use your own 
judgment as to the height to pull up the 
loops. Some rugmakers like a thicker 
rug than others. Continue this way until 
the rug is worked It is best to outline 
the outer edge of each design before fill- 
ing in the center. For instance, if you 
are making a leaf, first outline the leaf 
before filling in the inside of the leaf. 
Work along the sides of the pattern till 
you have finished your rugs as far as 
you can comfortably reach. 
Then loosen the corners of the 
frame and roll the finished por- 
tion of the rug around the sides 
of the frame. Fasten the 
frame together again, taking 
care that the pattern is stretched 
tight. 





Colors to Use.—Use 





are shown. 


ones. 


After the rags have been dyed, they 
are cut up into strips three-eighths of an 
inch wide. Thin cloth needs to be cut 
a little wider, while heavier cloth should 
be cut a little narrower. 


Making the Frame.—Regular frames 
that can be adjusted to different sizes of 
patterns can be purchased, but these can 
be made at home. Take four straight 
strips of wood about 1x2™% inches and 
long enough to cross at the corners, leay- 
ing a space in the center a little Iarger 
than the pattern. The corners are held 
together with clamps, bolts, screws or 
nails. Along the two side strips of the 
frame tack burlap or ticking about two 
inches wide. The pattern, having previ- 
ously been bound with braid or a strip 
of cloth, is then fastened into the frame. 
Sew the burlap pattern to the burlap or 
ticking on the two sides of the frame. 
Now put the frame together, seeing that 
the pattern is true and square in the 
frame, and then fasten the ends by sew- 
ing them with twine through the hem 
and round the end sticks of the frame, 
having the stitches about 1% inches apart. 
The frame is then placed in a horizontal 
position at a convenient height for hook- 


the colors in which the burlap is stamped. 
In using rags, the strips should not be 
sewed together. In order to make them as 
long as possible, cut one strip at a time, 
but do not cut off the material; work this 
up, then turn and cut down the other 
side of the material. On the other side 
of the rug the rags are not in loops as 
they are on top, but are pulled or drawn 
close up to the under side of the burlap 
with the hook. When you come to the 
end of a rag, always pull the end to the 
top of the fug and leave it extended 
about one-half inch until the loops are 
worked solidly around it. This will hold 
it fast. Cut it even with the loops when 
the rug is finished. 


Rugs made this way readily sell for 
as much as $10 to $15 each, depending 
on the size. Orders are taken and the 
rugs made to correspond with any color 
scheme desired. Mrs. Reynods usually 
gets her orders from people who see the 
rugs on exhibit at the fairs or at some 
friend’s home. 


MISS MYRTLE KIMES, 


Home Demonstration Agent. 
Newton County, Mississippi. 





WAGON 


HE wheels, frame, and handle of an 

old baby buggy formed the basis for 
the best homemade serving wagon I ever 
saw. Three shelves 14 inches apart were 
built on this, each outlined with a strip 
of moulding one-third inch above the 
board. Frames and shelves were sand- 
papered and painted a chocolate brown, 


The whole dinner was taken to the 
dining-room on the serving wagon; it 
was left beside the housewife during the 
meal, and afterward it made clearing 
the table easy and expeditious. 

A. BG 


| A GOOD HOMEMADE TEA 
| 








GOOD SANDWICHES FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


. comin ——— 

T TAKES good bread, novelty in the 
shapes of the sandwiches, and a va- 
riety in the fillings to make a sandwich 
something more than a filler in a school 
lunch box. Raisins, dried currants, or 
nuts added to either white or whole wheat 
bread give a different flavor. Different 
shapes can be cut with cookie cutters if 


The Ro- 


Two different approaches to the home 






the slices of bread are thin. The fillings 
should do more than merely stick the 
two slices of bread together. Suggested 
fillings are: minced tender meat, lettuce, 
celery, cottage cheese, baked beans and 
lettuce, chopped nuts seasoned with salt 
and mayonnaise, nuts and grated cheese, 
scrambled eggs and crisp bacon, hard- 
boiled egg and chopped boiled ham, pea 
nut butter alone or mixed with olive oil 
lemon juice, chopped pickle, ground pine- 
apple, or lettuce and mayonnaise. Sweet 
sandwich fillings for variety may be 
made with prune, date, fig, or ‘4 
sins, sweetened chocolate spread on gf@- 
ham crackers, or honey and ground nuts. 
Wrapping a sandwich in oiled paper helps 
keep it fresh and clean. 





AN OPENWORK KNITTED 
SHAWL _ ae 


SOFT, warm shawl this is, which 

can be made any size desired. § 
on 151 sts. K. 1 row plain, knitting into 
back of each stitch to make a firm 
Next 12 rows—K. 1, *P. 1, K. 1, % 
from * to end. Row 14—K. 1, P. & 
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MRS. O. R. ALLEN, OF NORTH CAROLINA, MAKES BETWEEN $600 AND $1,000 EACH 
YEAR BY SELLING RUGS AND SPREADS 


Pd . . ° . 
The picture here shows her making old-fashioned hooked rugs which are again becoming 


very fashionable. For more about rug making, 


ternately for 12 sts., then still keeping 
wool to front of work (a stitch is al- 
ways made in this way after purling a 
stitch) K. 2 tog., *M. 1, K. 2 tog., repeat 
from * until 11 from end, K. 1, P. 1, 
alternately to end, K. last st. 

Work 8 more rows like the 14th row. 
Next 5 rows—K. 1, *P. 1, K. 1, repeat 
from * to end. 

Repeat from 14th row 15 times more. 
Next 9 rows—as row 14. Next 12 rows 
—K. 1, *P. 1, K. 1, repeat from * to end. 
Cast off loosely. 

Abbreviations—K. knit, 
make. 


P. purl, M. 





I 
'THE PRICE OF CARELESSNESS| 
‘a 
ARGARET Randinvo, seven, played 
with matches and the usual results 
ensued. The matches set fire to the baby 
carriage in which Margaret’s five months’ 
old sister, Marian, was sleeping. 

Billy Saunders, eight, wanted to play 
with the old gun over the door. “He's 
too young to play with guns,” said the 
mother. “Let him have it, it isn’t load- 
ed,” said the boy’s uncle as he handed 
the weapon to the child. Now Elsie, 
Billy’s four-year-old sister is gone, shot 
through the heart. 


Mrs. Parker was hanging up the 
clothes. Her children, Margaret, five, 
and Edward, seven, decided to peek over 
into the tub. They pulled over the hot 
water onto themselves. Margaret is still 
living. 





_ A neighbor saw M. V. Johnson’s house 
in flames. He got there in time to rescue 
two children but the other four were en- 
trapped and burned. The father was 
making some home brew; in some way 
it exploded and scattered the flame. 


Grace Durham, four, was locked in 
the house while her mother helped her 
father in the field. The other children 
said she tried to climb up to the clock. 
She fell into the fire, the screen having 
been removed by them. Grace died in 
terrible suffering. 


~- these deaths were easily prevent- 
able. Could such accidents happen in 
your home? 


r-- 


|__ USES FOR CORNMEAL __| 
eee ee 


WHEN woolen sweaters, scarfs, caps, 
a and dresses, especially the light- 
ored ones, get dirty, I clean them with 
Sremeni several times before I wash 
ag maw. I put cornmeal into the 
‘ Ce) the tub and rub the article to 
€ cleaned with this cornmeal and it is 
ne how well it takes the dirt out. 
cog ant tee cleaned article out in 
‘y until all the meal is shaken 
° it and it is again ready to wear. 
Whee my light furs the same way. 
pein ver the meal is dirty I change 
Tub the article again in clean corn- 








see Miss Kimes’ article on the opposite page. 


meal. This is always necessary if the 
article is light colored. 

Cornmeal Shampoo.—For oily hair, 
a dry shampoo with cornmeal is good in 
between the water shampoos. Rub the 
cornmeal into the hair and scalp and rub 
it for awhile so that the cornmeal comes 
in contact with every hair and every 
particle of scalp; otherwise good results 
cannot be expected. When this is done, 
brush the cornmeal out. I always go 
outside and give my hair a good brush- 
ing after I have shampooed it with corn- 
meal. MRS. C. H. FEDJE. 





| HOW IGNORANT ARE WE OF | 
| FOODS: A GAME | 


l J 


V JHAT do you know about foods 





anyway? 
Mere man usually admits that he 
knows very little. Woman, however, 


stands firm in the opinion that she knows 
a great deal. 


“You can’t cook and bake, stew and 
fry, boil and stew, cream and freeze 
foods for 20 years without knowing 
something about them,” remarked a typi- 
cal housewife recently. And yet that 
very woman knew less about foods than 
the average child knows about the Dar- 
win theory. 


, 


Easy to make a statement but difficult 
to prove it? Well, here is a list of foods. 
Ten of them are acid-producing and 10 of 
them are alkaline. Too much acid in 
the body will cause distress and illness. 
Acid-producing foods are necessary, but 
must be properly balanced by alkaline 
foods. Now mark the acid producers 
with a check and the alkaline foods with 
another and see how capable you actually 
are at balancing meals for your family: 


Oranges. Lima beans. 
Cabbage. Beets. 
Raisins. Eggs. 
Whole wheat bread. Oysters. 
Chicken meat. Fish. 

Dried peas. Turnips. 
Lettuce. Rice. 
Peanuts. Oatmeal. 
Bananas. Apples. 
White bread. Pork. 


All checked? All right, if any house- 
wife, who is interested in foods and food 
values has properly checked even the 
first 10 foods on the list, I’ll be glad to 
send her a pretty little 1929 calendar as 
a reward. The answer will be printed as 
soon as your replies are all in. 

It’s a great game! This contest is 
open to every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman. 


BETTY BARCLAY. - 


ory 


WISE parents avoid infecting their 
children with fear as much as they 
try to safeguard them against disease. 
Fears learned in childhood are often the 
cause of. failures in adult life. 








Oick . 


MOTHERS 
end for 
os O Ee, Sunples] 


ERE’S the solution of mother’s 

hardest problem. An inexpen- 
Sive easy way to dress children 
smartly. A gay wonder fabric... 
Peter Pan...of highest grade cotton 
-..guaranteed color fast. Easy to 
Jaunder...it cannot shrink, yet 
priced so low that it cuts clothing 
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costs in half. Anyone can easily make 
delightful Peter Pan frocks in an 
hour from both prints and solid 
colors. Send today for the 30 free 
samples of newest French designs, 
or see Peter Pan at your own de- 
partment store. They will gladly 
suggest the latest patterns. 


(GUARANTEE: "We will replace any garment made of genuine Peter Pan if it fades.” 


2 














Look for Peter Pan stamped on the selvage, : GENUINE 

or the label of ready-made dresses “tt 
HENRY GLASS & COMPANY $ 
4K White St., New York, N. Y. % ; é 
#Przase send me “The Peter Pan Sampler’’of thirty samples, postpaid, free. Mail this 
Print Name Coupon for 30 
Street Address or P. O. Box City and State Samples. . Free! 


. Dealer’s Name. 





Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 


Use cotton... 
the Healthiest Fabra 














YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
Itry, or livestock you have on 
a, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 








NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
plants into 


eggs, seeds, an 

cash. 
If you have an extra supply 

of anything on hand a us 

a small classified ad to be 

rer The cost will be very 
ttle. 








HASTINGS SEEDS 





You know you can always depend on 
Hastings’ for the best of “Everything 
The outstanding new 
creations, glorious new color surprises 
avorite flowers from seeds, 
The most delicious 
of all garden vegetables and heaviest 


That Grows.” 


in your 
plants and bulbs. 


yielding farm crops. 


Half a million families in the South 
alone have also found that Hastings’ 
gives more actual value for your money 


than anywhere else. 


The big, new, 1929 South’s 
Planting Guide is the greatest 
seed, plant and bulb book 
ever written for the South. 
You need it for planting in- 
formation and ready reference 
the year ’round. We want 
you to have it in your own 
home. It pictures, describes 
and prices the finest strains in 
America. Use the coupon 
below! 


ii. G. HASTINGS CO. 





























St, 





ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 136 page 
1929 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. P.F.-7 
NR Si a5k Wide 4 GAs ers digg oad NRK SCONE RES AS bs OANC eS ON Tee eee ie re 
ER 5s sav cey dadanwansed eee EE Pe EYE RP Pree cheer 
SE NEO FO PEER OR te ee osc aedalan 
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The 


4 


Ingred 


LONG with their ammoniates and 
A superphosphates and potash, V-C 
Fertilizers always contain a fourth ingre- 
dient. This is not a substance at all, yet 
it makes the whole mixture good as to 
sources and blend, as to contents and 
condition. V-C Fertilizers would not be 
the same without it. 





This fourth ingredient, found in no 
other fertilizer but V-C, is a priceless one. 
It is...V-C’s good name! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia 


© V-C Corp., 1929 
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| APPLE BARREL MAKES COM- 
FORTABLE CHAIR 


URNITURE made 

crates and apple barrels is very at- 
tractive. A chair can be made by sawing 
a large apple barrel half-way across the 
center ; then staves are removed from one 
side of the top. The round top of the 
barrel is used for the seat of the chair, 
tilted back a little. It is propped up by 
the staves or by springs fastened to the 
bottom of the barrel. The other side of 
the barrel forms a rounded back for the 
chair. 

The rough wooden surface is covered 
with a layer of cotton flannel, the seat 
and back are padded, and the whole is 
covered with a bright cretonne put on 
with thumb-tacks. A pleated cretonne 


} 





from orange 


skirt covers the bottom half of the chair. 


An attractive footstool to accompany 
the chair is made from a small keg saw- 
ed in half, upholstered in cretonne to 
match. Orange crates are used to make 
children’s straight chairs, bookcases, 
small tables, and dressing table stools. 
The furniture is painted to harmonize 
with the rest of the room. 





|  DYE-PAINTING RUGS | 


‘ 








HEN rugs and upholstery look 

worn and faded, the problem of re- 
finishing these presents itself. This is 
not such a disheartening problem as _ it 
would seem, for they can be dye-painted 
by scrubbing in the dye with a stiff 
brush. They take on a new and fresh 


| appearance. 


Place the rug on a flat surface where 
it may be worked upon without fear of 
spilling or splashing the dye on the floor 
or walls. Remove all grease stains. 

Preparation of the Dye Solution.— 
A 9x12 rug will require from one to two 
gallons of dye. Thickness and texture 
of the rug will naturally affect the 





amount necessary. Use one cake or pack- 
age of dye to each pint of water if a 
dark color is desired, or one to each 
quart if a light color is wished. Follow 
the directions on the package. 

Method of Application.— Keep the 
dye solution at the boiling point during 
the entire operation. Dip out a cupful 
of it at a time and apply this to the rug, 
using a stiff brush and scrubbing the 
dye in thoroughly to obtain complete 
penetration. Overlap the strokes so that 
an even surface results. Paint the en- 
tire rug. 

Then make a salt solution, using 8 
ounces of table salt to one zallon of 
boiling water Go over the whole rug 
with this salt water, using a stiff brush 
and the scrubbing motion. This helps to 
give the dye more permanency. 


Rinse with clear water until all excess 
dye has been removed. 

The upholstery of furniture may be 
treated in the same manner. If the fab- 
ric to be dyed has many colors, and if 
one wishes to preserve each of these, 
prepare a separate dye bath for each 
color and apply as suggested above. 





eS 


| HINTS ABOUT CLOTHES | 


L 





MART combinations of color are 
\J seen in this season’s suits. The short, 
close-fitting jacket of black, navy blue, 
or brown, worn with a shepherd’s plaid 
skirt, has faced collar and cuffs of the 
same material as the skirt. A variation 
of this is a striped skirt with a plain 
jacket. 


Tones of Beige.—Several tones of 
beige are skillfully combined in the 
smartest street and sport costumes for 
spring. The color effect is carried out 
through the entire costume from hat to 
shoes. 

Doeskin Gloves.—New gloves are 
of soft doeskin in neutral tones stitched 
in color and banded with leather in a 
shade to match the stitching. 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 








**Give your man an OLIVER if you 
want him to do a Real Good Job.”’ 


Cultivate a few rows with an Oliver cultivato, 
and note how easy it is to do the kind of wor, 
you want. Go deep or shallow, get up close 
to the row or stay away from it, work on 
hillsides or level land and you will be pleased 
with the way the Oliver cultivator oper- 
ates. This ease of handling is very impor- 
tant too, for you can’t do really good 
work if guiding or operating the culti- 
vator becomes tiresome work. 

It is the little refinements and improve- 
ments here and there that make Oliver 
cultivators so popular. Oliver designers have 
studied your problems for years and have 
spared no effort in order to give you equipment 
that will do your cultivating well with the least 

amount of work on your part. Near you is an Oliver dealer who will be 
glad to give full information on any particular type of cultivator you 
may want. Write us and we will mail you our free descriptive literature. 


OLIVER YS: 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices and Works: 
South Bend, Indiana 
Branches; 

Atlanta, Ga. — Montgomery, Ala. 











Pattern Department 














280—This interesting dress is made of olive 
green flat crepe and is trimmed in 
satin of the same shade. The jabot 
is flat crepe also and is one of the 
most attractive features of the dress. 
Cotton is also beautiful made up by 
this pattern. The prints are espe- 
cially good. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
385—The small daughter will love a little 
dress like this. It is made of peach 
voile and is smocked in blue. The 
smocking pattern is extra but the 











dress pattern can be purchased with- 
out the transfer pattern. The num 
ber of the transfer is 11152. The 
dress pattern comes in sizes 2, 4 6, 
and 8 years. Size 4 requires 154 yards 
of 40-inch material. 


394—A dress like this is appropriate fof 
all occasions and is easy to make. 
This one is made of broadcloth ™ 
the new Byrd blue and is trimmed 
with cream lace. The pattern 15 de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma 
terial with % yard of 36-inch com- 
trasting. 
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[TEENS AND TWENTIES 


CONTEST 


HE judges all agreed that the letters 








| 
| 


{ 








received in the teens and twenties 
contest on “Should the girl or boy who 
works on the farm receive regular wages 
or a share in profits; or is their living 
enough pay?” were exceptionally good. 
To Miss Eva Baker, of Sumter County, 
S, C., they awarded first prize, and to 
Dickie Culbreath, of Campbell County, 
Ga., they gave second place. 
(First Prize Letter) 

N MY home there has never been but 

one pocketbé6ok. The chickens, eggs, 
vegetables, and cattle that are sold go ta 
buy whatever is necessary. When we 
need clothes papa always gives mamma 
a check for any amount she wants and 
she buys what is needed. 

For 13 years papa and mamma worked 
and saved trying to get enough ahead to 
buy a farm. In 1920 they almost had 
enough to pay for a home. They put it 
all in the crop, and at the end of the year 
they were back where they started with 
only four mules, six cows, and a car, be- 
sides a family of six children. 

The two oldest boys were old enough 
to milk cows and do some other farm 
work, so they started again to save for 
a home. 

Five years ago they put their savings 
in a run-down farm of 200 acres. There 
are nine of us children now. 

We all do what work we can to help 
when school is out. We also help wher- 
ever we can in the afternoons. The boys 
have a cotton patch and some hogs. Last 
year after they had bought their clothes 
they asked papa to put what money was 
left into a new car. They use the car 
when they want it. For extra money 
they work in a store on Saturday. 

We now have five mules, one horse, a 
herd of 12 dairy cows, some of them 
registered, nearly every kind of machin- 
ery needed on a farm, and in a few years 
we hope to have our farm paid for, and 
we can all feel it is “ours,” for we are all 
helping to pay for it. In some cases it 
may be all right for the children to be 
paid wages, but I don’t think it very sat- 
isfactory. Very often the children get to 
expecting more than a regular hand, and 
forget the years that their parents cared 
for them before they were old enough to 
help themselves or were in school and 
could not do much at home. 

I think all should codperate in every 
way possible, and let everything on the 
farm be “ours.” 

Papa says when the boys are 21 they 
will each have a mule, a cow, some hogs, 
and enough corn, hay, and other grain 
to last one year. If they take care of the 
money from the sale of their hogs they 
will have a bank account also. 

My sister and I can cook, sew, and do 
almost any kind of housework, and milk. 
My younger sisters are learning to be 
good housekeepers, too. 

We are considered an ideal family by 
our friends. 

I think we are all happier than if each 
had his own money. EVA BAKER. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
(Names and counties are given.) 
Alabama 
_ Earl Weeks, Geneva; Eugenia Stine, Col- 
bert; Evelyn Golden, Conecuh: Emory Pen- 


nie, Geneva; Annie Baker, Wilcox; Hazel Yar- 


sorough, De’ Kalb; Dovie Bennett, Walker; 
Forade Perry, Talladega; James Cooper, Tus- 

oe Berdie Hobson, Bibb; Roy Johnson, 

oon ¢ hs arl Stewart, Jackson; Otelia Martin, 

R. ira Carpenter, Elmore; David Moses, 
and ph, 


Georgia 


Myrtis Andrews, Pulaski; Annie Belle Mc- 


Cc ve . . 
; ae = Worth; Lula C. Catol. Charlton; 
ilson, Laurens; Willard Rowland, 


Franklin, 
eh 


E 
R TAILERS make best profits when 
far Prices of produce are low. The 
mer gets more of the consumer’s 


mone . 
hi ml when products are scarce and 
ugh priced. 
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In tractor, truck or auto—for the long 
pull, the steady drive and the smooth 
run—you'll get better all-around en- 
gine performance with this clean gas- 
oline. PAN-AM burns clean because 
it is clean. Every drop burns into 
power for your motor. 


TOUGHER OIL 


PAN-AM Motor Oil is tougher. It 
stands the gaff and retains its body. 
Get PAN-AM today. 














PAN-A 


PAN AMERICAN 
Petroleum Corporation 





GASOLINE 


Burns Clean 


Because it is Clean. 





Fords Milker 


DON’T PAY MORE! 
Fords Milkere are used on prize herds. Thou- 
sands in satisfactory service, Not surpassed 
in quality or construction. Gas engine or elec- 

‘ic. Many models, 
Send for Caiaiogue No. 72 
aa TERS BRERMAN Co ag 






‘100 


Complete 
Ready to 
Milk 














TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 




















| READ THIS PAPER AND YOU 


WILL BECOME A REAL FARMER 


Side-Dress Your Cotton 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 

Write Dez 
For Catalog and free 

booklet on 

Egg Production 

We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 

12 Doz. Size 75c each 





60c ea 
» 3 50c each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA. GA. 


: a - 1 
Calcium Nitrate 
15% Nitrogen and 20% Calcium 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


Plant City, Fla Memphis Shreveport 
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Saves 


and 


Destroys 


without 
the crop roots. 
makes a 


holds 
The 


the 
Fowler 





*s. 


Money 
Mules 


Moisture 


all 
weeds and grass, 
injuring 


fine. 
loose mulch which 
moisture 
works as 


The Improved Fowler Culd-vator | 


“It Works Like a Hoe” 


It 


in the 
fast a: 
wheeled riding and walking tools; 
and sells for much less, 


The Harriman Mfg. Company 


P. O. Box 263 Harriman, Tenn. 


The Improved 


OWLE, 


AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cultivator 





soil. 
as 





Covers 
Eight 
Acres 


per 
Day 


It works like a 
hoe—one trip to 
the row. Mail the 
coupon. below 
which will bring 
you convincing 
proof of the great value of this 
tool for use on your own place 
this year. Sold by leading deal- 
ers. 








Hiargiman Mig. Co, MAIL THIS 
Harriman, Tenn. NOW! 


Mail me free information regarding the Im- 
proved Fowler Cultivator. 


Name .. 


Address 











Ta 














Hickory 
At Factory Prices °°"'"" 


We make these coops from very best grade hickory rods. 
apart, complying with new requirement of express companies. 
and save money besides by ordering direct from factory. 


Write for Folder and Price List 





vie 
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Rod Spring Door Coop 
Poultry shipping coops, turkey coops, kid goat and lamb 
fattening coops, 





exhibition coops and baby coops. 
Top rods less than one inch 
Get the best quality 
B. L. JOHNSON & CO., 














Roaring River, N.C. | 





The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 


Look through 


the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 


If you are looking for a sire or 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 


then our advertisers will be 
Young stock 


dam, 


can be had from most any breeder. 











Grown by 


test by our Plant 


testants. 


making crops. 








Stoneville 
Company and entered in 
and Company’s 1928 National Cotton con- 
A. Tate. 
It was awarded first prize of $500.00 in the 
Central or Mississippi Valley region, and 
sweepstakes prize of $1,000.00 over all con- 





Pedigreed 


Sears, 


Breeder, C. 


them next season. 


Write for Literature and Prices ig I. 


e e f Sarees 3 
Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co. | 


Stoneville, Mississippi 








Seed 
Roebuck 


Delfos and Stoneville Cotton Seed 


Our seeds produce not only prize winning plants but profit 
They are very reasonable in price too. Plant 


Delfos and 
Stoneville 
Cottons 


The $1500.00 Prize Delfos 


Cotton Plant, Winning 
Over 8100 Contestants 


Other plants grown by the Company 
won second place in the Central Region 
contest and two other of the major prizes. 
Winning $250.00, $50.00, and $15.00 respec- 
tively. Making total winnings of $1,815.00 
with four plants. Plants entered by other 
parties using our seed won some of the 
major prizes. 
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Y HOME must have a high tree 


Above its open gate. 
My home must have a garden 
Where little dreamings wait. 
My home must have a wide view 
Of field and meadow fair, 
Of distant hill, of open sky, 
With sunlight everywhere. 


My home must have a friendship 
With every happy thing. 

My home must offer comfort 
For any sorrowing; 

And every heart that enters 
Shall hear its music there, 

And find some simple beauty 
That every life may share. 


My home must have its mother— 
May I grow sweet and wise. 
My home must have its father, 
With honor in his eyes. 
My home must have its children. 
God grant the parents grace 
To keep our home through all the years 
A kindly, happy place. 





~ HOMEMADE BALLS 

HERE is never an oversupply of rub- 

ber balls when the weather turns 
milder so that the children can play mar- 
bles or throw ball. The children can 
make balls that will bounce from old rub- 
bers, inner tubes, and rubber aprons—or 
in fact anything that is made from rub- 
ber will make balls that bounce. Cut up 
the rubbers into small pieces and the 
softer rubber into strips. Form the cut 
pieces into a ball in your hand, and wind 
around this with strips until the ball is 
the size you wish to have it. Ravel out 
yarn from an old cap or stocking and 
wind around it until the rubber is well 
covered. It can also be covered 
cloth cut into pieces and sewed the same 
as for a baseball. 
ing can be made by mother or sister by 
crocheting a covering from pieces of 
bright-colored yarn. This will improve 





with | 





A real pretty cover- | 


the looks, but not the quality of bounce. 
Practice in forming the ball good and | 
solid from the center and keeping it firm | 


throughout will produce the bounce, and 
children will soon learn that, and will 
find real pleasure in making their own 
balls on days when the weather is too wet 
and stormy for outdoor games. 


MRS. C. H. FEDJE. 


/ A LESSON IN TABLE | 
MANNERS | 





N SILENCE I must take my seat, 
And give God thanks before I eat; 
Must for my food in patience wait, 
Till IT am asked to hand my plate. 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate about. 
With knife, or fork, or anything, 

I must not play; nor must I sing. 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be seen—not heard. 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good; 

I must not say, “The bread is old,” 
“The tea is hot,” “The coffee’s cold;” 

I must not cry for this or that, 

Nor murmur if my meat is fat; 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor, while I’m eating, speak aloud; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “If you please.” 
The table-cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil; 
Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor ’round the table sport or run; 
When told to rise, then I must put 
My chair away with noiseless foot; 
And lift my heart to God above 

In praise for all His wondrous love. 
—Selected. 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
FP ae ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 





Send for a copy of our Fall and_ Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Depattment, The Progressive Farmer. 





The Progressive Farmer 
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Tor Fifty Years the 


Choice of Successful 
Farmers end Gardeners 
Golden Anni ARR 
Catalog Mailed Free 


“Send Post Gard or Letter 


T. W. WOOD 
& SONS, 
29 S. 14th St., 
Richmond, Va. 
(Seedsmen Since 1879) 
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every weex (3 WEEKS 
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our neighbors 
know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every 
week news digest from the Nation's Center. Bright, 
le, different--nothing else 
fun, lots Peru tertai 
° + lots o 8, Ins’ » entertain- 
ent. Trial 1d weeks-213 big igsues--only = 






cents or $1 for full year. Send now. Address 


PATHFINDER, Dept. 62, Washington, D.C, §; 














ath Sate ng Stecl Clippers. Fine band 
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Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and Use 30 
refunded, STERLING CO.” 
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Pay $35 to $70 weekly, Men, Women, 18-55, 
Home or elsewhere. Big List and ‘“‘How 
to Qualify’’ mailed Free. Write 

Instruction Bureau, 225-A, St. Louls, Me. 
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“Farm Life on the 
South Plains of Texas” 





What this 
wonder country 
offers you! 


1. Fertile, virgin soil at $30 to $50 per acre 

2. Pure water near the surface. 

3. Quick growing season and complete crop 
diversification. 

. Ideal dairying, cattle and hog raising 
conditions. 

- Hospitable people and a forward-looking 
spirit. 

6. Room to expand and excellent educa 

tional advantages for your children. 


+ 


uw 


The SOUTH PLAINS of TEXAS 


‘ae ae ese ss = 
The Spokesman, 
THE SOUTH PLAINS, Inc. 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Please send me your book, “Farm Lif 
on the South Plains.” 
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~ Wall Street and 
Farm Relief 


HE other day I picked up a January 

15 issue of the Wall Street News 
and found an editorial on “Farm Relief 
in Background.” I wish every farmer 
could read it because 
it shows the attitude 
of those who are tar 
away and who refuse 
to think clearly about 
agriculture and farm 
relief. This editorial 
practically lays the 
whole agitation for 
farm relief at the 
door of land specu- 
lators, agricultural 
college professors, politicians, and country 
banks. It is too long far me to quote, 
but the Vall Street’ News evidently thinks 
that the whole trouble has been merely 
agitation and speculation, with no real 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


foundation for the farmer’s great cry for- 


relief these past few years. 

Nobody is quite as blind as the man 
who will not see. In 1927 there was pub- 
lished a report of a commission known 
as the Business Men’s Commission on 
Agriculture, made up of men from the 
great industries of this country. Many 
of them are men in whom Wall Street 
would have a great deal of contidence. 
They spent a long time investigating this 
subject, and published their view emphat- 
ically. I cannot write about their rec- 
ommendations, but they did tind and pub- 
lish the fact that the deflation after the 
war was a severe blow to agriculture. 
Furthermore, they showed that the taxes 
on farm lands increased 173 per cent 
in the 10 years from 1913 to 1922, and 
that by 1925 taxes on farm property were 
112 per cent greater than in 1914, while 
the price of farm products was only 44 
per cent greater than in 1914; they 
showed that interest rates did not fluctu- 
ate with the price of farm products; they 
showed that railroad rates were not re- 
duced as rapidly as the price of farm 
products after the war; and they went 
on to discuss for nearly 300 pages the 
problems of agriculture—yet the [Vail 
Street News says this was all in the 
minds of a few professors and some agi- 
tators. 

The farm problem is not an easy prob- 
lem to understand and by no means an 
easy problem to solve. The answer ought 
to be found some day by better efficiency 
on the farm: better farm management; 
the use of more tools; better seed; better 
livestock; by better methods of market- 
ing, particularly through coéperative mar- 
keting associations and other large or- 
ganizations created for the purpose of 
handling farm products wisely; by con- 
verting the products now wasted into an 
actual farm income; by adjustment of 
taxes, and by the gradual process of un- 
derstanding the problem and educating 
the people to know that the unfairness to 
farmers actually did exist and was not 
the creature of the imagination of any 
Politician or college professor. The [Wail 
Street News needs to read the writings 
and findings of some of its best trained 
men, Some day the agricultural problem 
IS going to be solved, but not by the Vall 
Street News, I am sure. 

BRADFORD KNAPP. 
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DEMONSTRATION FORESTS | 
_FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 


ATA recent meeting of the Board of 
Forestry in Georgia a project was 
approved for establishing demonstration 
torests m connection with Smith-Hughes 
vocational schools in the state, the pur- 
Pose being to teach practical methods of 
“orest management including reforesta- 
tion, thinning, and fire control. 
The state has 150 vocational schools. 
he state director of vocational agricul- 
ture, Professor Paul Chapman, has ap- 
Proved the codperative project which will 


“ Maugurated with the next school ses- 
$10n. 


The forests will each be 10 or more 
acres in size. The wooded tracts are to 
be obtained under a ten-vear lease from 
the owner. Other land to be reforested 
by planting is also contemplated as a part 
of the project. Literature giving instruc- 
tions in practical forestry is to be pro- 
vided by the Georgia Forest Service. 


Scholarship prizes are to be offered toa 
limited number of vocational students 
each year, entitling the winners to attend 
a summer forest camp where more ad- 
vanced work will be given. Two years 
of summer camp work will entitle the 
student to a certificate of Vocational For- 
ester. This will recommend the holder as 
being equipped to be a forest ranger, wood 
cruiser, log and lumber inspector, super- 
intendent in fire control, and other non- 
technical forestry work, for which posi- 
tions there is a large and growing de- 
mand. 

This is the first educational project of 
this sort to be launched in any state, and 
is regarded as a means for teaching and 
demonstrating forestry in a practical way 
to a great many communities. 


C. A, WHITTLE. 


| WHAT'S COTTON DOING? | 





1 allele of improvement in the 
/ cotton market situation have ap- 
peared in the last week, and prices have 
advanced about a third of a cent a pound. 

Expansion in the 
demand for _ goods, 
evidence of heavier 
consumption in Janu- 
ary» than previously 
expected, continu- 
ation of liberal ex- 
ports, large takings 
by both domestic and 
foreign spinners, and 
reports indicating 
that preparations for 
planting the new crop were not as far 
forward as usual at this season, were 
the strengthening influences. 

Sales of standard cotton cloths during 
January, as reported by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, were 92.5 per cent of production 
compared with 80.7 per cent of produc- 
tion in December. Unfilled orders on 
January 31 were 6 per cent less than on 
January 1, but they were 40 per cent 
greater than a year previous. Moreover, 
they were equal to about six weeks’ pro- 
duction at the rate maintained through 
January. 

Cotton goods trade is rather uneven, 
but there seems to have been some in- 
crease in sales since February 1. Ap- 
parently, firms able to reduce prices owing 
to advantageous production costs have 
placed a fairly large volume of business. 
Also, trade observers believe that still 
larger orders are pending which will be 
placed as soon as small differences in 
price views are eliminated. While there 
is some complaint of overproduction of 
goods and need for the elimination of 
night operations, cotton producers can 
find some comfort in such reports, as 
they indicate that a large volume of cot- 
ton is being used up. 

Exports from August 1 to February 8, 
according to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, totaled 5,878,145 bales compared 
with 4,869,322 bales last year, or an in- 
crease of more than one million bales. 
Takings of American cotton by world 
spinners totaled 9,606,919 bales compared 
with 9,353,977 bales last year. Since 
early last November, takings each week 
have been larger than in the correspond- 
ing period a year previous. 





GILBERT GUSLER 


In South Texas preparations for the 
new crop are fully up to normal and 
somewhat ahead of a year ago, but else- 
where rains and cold weather have ham- 
pered field operations, and the amount of 
fall and winter plowing is said to be less 
than usual. On the other hand, the sup- 
ply of subsoil moisture in the semi-arid 
area is liberal, with the exception of ex- 
treme West Texas, which is stil. dry. 

GILBERT GUSLER. 
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GROW 


MOorRE and BETTER 


Cotton on Fewer 
Aeres at LEss Cost 


per Pound! 











‘in cotton stalk and its roots collect and carry 
plant-food as sap to the leaves, squares and bolls. Plants 
can only take up food that has been dissolved in the 
soil waters. 


The leaves absorb energy from sunlight, and acting in 
the capacity of lungs for the plant do their part in con- 
verting plant-food and carbon into lint cotton and seed. 


The cotton grower needs enough cotton stalk to car- 
ry on cotton making properly. He doesn’t need a rank 
stalk, that keeps on growing and taking food away from 
the boll, when the latter needs it to grow big and to 
mature. Itis to his interest to grow a good crop quickly, 
and not have to take chances on a late maturing top 
crop which frost and the boli weevil will get. 


Shortening of the time between planting and squar- 
ing gets away from much of this risk. Conditions which 
make for rank and continuing growth of weed should 
be avoided. They favor late blossoming and late ma- 
turing. 

THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS MAKES in 
BIG CROP 15-5-5 a fertilizer which will noticeably 
shorten the time between planting and squaring—a 
“guano” which will force a quick heavy root and stalk 
growth and bloom with a minimum of shedding—a 
fertilizer which will then start in AND GROW COT- 
TON in preference to weed. 


The results obtained from several years of use, from 
Virginia to Texas, have convinced us we have the right 
answer; that cotton grown with Armour’s BIG CROP 
15-5-5 matures a crop earlier, that it produces a larger 
first picking, that the fibre ic longer and stronger, and 
that there is a greater proportion of lint to seed than 
where older type fertilizers are used. Where customers 
have kept accurate account of costs to grow, they re- 
port lower growing costs and better acre profits. Our 
dealers tell us that where their customers have used 
Armour’s BIG CROP 15-5-5 they have paid their bills 
promptly;—they have had the money to pay with. 


We shall be glad to furnish you additional formation. 
Address the Division Sales Office nearest you 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


Chicago, Iil. 


DEPT. T 
Division Sales Offices 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Albany, Ga 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 


New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


























GOLD & FLOWER BASKET 
DINNER SET 
‘MO MONEY NEEDED - WE PAY FREIGHT 
COFFEE 
to each 


SELL ONLY 10 POUNDS OF 
and with every pound give as iniums 


Hla, Bi 
aking Soda, Can of C: 
elly, Box Pepper, and Jar Prepared Mus- 
tard (as per plan 1222) and this Artistically Dec- 
Dinner Set is Yours. Many other 
Hundreds of useful premiums or 
ions. 





nSPECIAGER TAA PRESENT —10.Pe. 


ver: D ; Sauce Pan; ; Pudding Pan; 
Ser Kaik Pan and Bas 8 ‘ E of cost in addition 
ou order promptly. You advance no money. We trust you. 
DAY for our BIG FREE CA’ 
Cincinnati. Ohio. Founded 











WRITE TO: 
[THE PERRY G. MASON CO. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


$400,000 Business in Co-operative Poultry Selling 


Alabama Farmers Expected to Ship 75 to 100 Cars Cooperatively in 1929 


TARTING four the co- 
Sperative marketing of eggs, chick- 
ens, and turkeys in Alabama has devel- 
oped into a $400,000 business. Records 
compiled by J. B. 
Sylvest and J. D. 
Moore, marketing 
specialists of the 
\labama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, 
and K. G. Baker, 
former marketing 
specialist of the Ex- 
tension Service, in 
the Alabama Farm 
Bureau office, Mont- 
gomery, show that from August 1, 
1925, to August 1, 1926, $27,301.38 
worth of chickens and eggs was handled 
codperatively by the extension service and 
the county farm bureaus of Alabama. 


years 


ago, 





BRACKEEN 


LOUIS O. 


In 1926, turkeys were added to the list. 
The total sum of business transacted from 
August 1, 1926, to August 1, 1927, was 


$55,549.57, or over twice the business 
transacted the first year. By this time 
farmers had begun to realize the im- 


portance of marketing their poultry co- 


Operatively; therefore, the sales grew 
by leaps and bounds. Records for last 
year show that there was a tota 


1 of 
$289,619.99 worth of poultry and eggs 
sold. 

During the 1927 season more turkeys 
were sold codperatively than any other 
year. The sales in 1928 were somewhat 
smaller than those of 1927, due solely to 
the fact that the wet spring drowned 
many of the young birds. 


Flower, 


URING early spring dig up and 

divide and replant chrysanthemum 
plants. Where each plant grew last sea- 
son there will be a great mass of new 
plants. It is much 
better to dig them 
up and divide them 
than to leave the 
whole mass togeth- 

In fact, unless 
they are dug up and 
divided and replant- 
ed, one may not ex- 


er. 





pect good results. 

Give the neighbors 

L. A. NEVER some of the plants 

or advertise and sell them. Usually 


there is a fair demand for these plants. 

Plant Some Sweet Peas.—The sweet 
pea is quite hardy. In fact, it will go 
through the winter months with little or 
no protection in most of the South. The 
best blooms, those that are the largest 
and have the longest stems, usually come 
from fall-planted seed. It is too late 
now, of course, to plant them in the fall, 
but it is far better to put them in now 
than to wait until late in the season, be- 
cause they do not produce good blooms 
after the weather becomes hot. Those 
who prefer can buy the different varie- 
ties having certain colors, but unless one 
knows definitely what colors are liked 
best it is well to buy mixed varieties, 
which will give mixed colors. 

Let’s Have a Flower Garden.—To 
have flowers that are really worth while 
it is necessary to set apart a piece of 
ground for a flower garden, just the 
same as for a vegetable garden. Don't 
put it in the front yard. Put it to the 
side or to the rear of the house and on 
a piece of ground that is reasonably fer- 
tile and where the proper attention in the 
way of cultivating, fertilizing, etc., may 
be given, just as for the vegetable gar- 
den. One has no right to expect the best 


results from flowers when they are plant- 
ed in some nook or corner where they 
must scrap with shrubbery, trees, or oth- 


By: L. O. BRACKEEN 


farmers are in the midst of 
one of the largest codperative poultry 
sales in the history of the state. The 
marketing specialists have said that they 
expect to handle between 75 and 100 cars 
this At the present rate, there 
is no doubt that farmers of the state will 
sell that many cars of poultry codpera- 
tively. This being true, the turkey, poul- 
try, and egg sales will amount to more 
than $400,000. 


Alabama 


season, 


Much of the success of the sales is due 
to Prof. L. N,. Duncan, director of ex- 
service, Auburn, who has_ been 
preaching miscellaneous marketing for 
several years. Having a keen insight into 
affairs, he has insisted on making this a 
major line of service by the county 
agents and farm bureaus. Further, he 
has made definite marketing progress pos- 
sible by employing two specialists in mar- 
B. Sylvest and J. D. Moore, 
who are devoting their entire time to 
this project. To the marketing special- 
ists, county and district agents, and farm 
bureau workers also goes a great deal of 
credit for the success of the sales. They 


tension 


keting, J. 


have put their shoulders to the wheel 
and put the job over in a big way. All 
the sales are cleared through the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation, with 


headquarters in Montgomery. 


Turkey Sales in the Fall 


HE turkey sales come at a different 
season of the year from the time of 


poultry sales. Turkeys are marketed at 
two periods of the year—Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. A few weeks before 


Thanksgiving the marketing specialists 
arrange for railroad cars to run at the 
most centrally located points of each 


county located in the turkey producing 
section of the state, which is limited very 
largely to the Black Belt. The price of 
the turkeys is announced and a car man, 
representing the company which pur- 
chases the turkeys, is with each car. He 
receives the birds, weighs them, and a 
check is issued at the car door in payment 
for them. 

Again, just before Christmas, similar 
arrangements are made for turkeys that 
are to be sold for the Christmas holidays. 
They are handled exactly as the Thanks- 
giving birds. 

Poultry sales start about the mid- 
dle of January and_ continue until 
about June. Railroad cars are scheduled 
to go through the different counties upon 
the request of the county 
there is enough poultry to justify. 
fowls are sold upon a guaranteed price, 
which is announced from one week to 10 
days previous to the sale. Cash is paid 
at the car doors and fowls are received 
and loaded during the sales just as tur- 
keys are received. 

Codperation in Marketing Eggs 

NOTHER point worth 
4% at this time is the codperative mar- 
keting of eggs. In order to do this jus- 


agent when 


TY 
inese 


considering 


Lawn, and Shrubbery 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


er plants for their very existence and 
also where they cannot be properly culti- 
vated. Set apart a piece of ground espe- 
cially for the flower garden and give it 
the right attention and see how good 
the results will be. 


Keeping Lawn Green Summer and 
Winter 

“I sowed English rye grass on my 
lawn last fall. This is the first grass 
that has been sowed on it. It dies out 
during spring and summer. IWhat can 
I sow now to keep the lawn green during 
summer?” Plant Bermuda sod. With a 
garden plow, streak off the lawn in rows 
about a foot apart and plant a handful 
of Bermuda sod every 12 inches in the 
drill, pulling dirt over it and packing with 
the foot. This will grow and spread and 
give a good green lawn in the summer, 
and by sowing English rye grass on top 
of it each fall the lawn can be kept green 
during fall and winter. 


Canna Flowers Do Not Mix 

“Will different colored canna flowers 
mix when they are set close to each 
other?” No, they will not mix. This 
will happen with some kinds of plants, 
but not with cannas. 


What to Plant to Attract Birds 

“I am fond of birds and want to plant 
he kind of trees, shrubbery, and plants 
that produce the food that will attract 
them. What should I plant?” In the 
first place, get rid of all the cats, because 
these animals are deadly enemies of prac- 
tically all kinds of birds. The following 
trees, shrubs, and plants all produce seed, 
berries, or fruit that are much liked by 
most birds and will attract them: Sun- 
flowers, millet, wild rose, wild straw- 
berry, hawthorn, mulberry, wild cherry, 
sassafras, alders, holly, dogwood, Vir- 
ginia creeper, honeysuckle, persimmon, 
huckleberry, haw, privet, and wild grape. 


arily called lespedeza formosa. 
‘mosa is an ornamental that grows 20 to 


If these are planted and grown in pro- 
fusion about the yard, the barn, garden, 
etc., they will be found very helpful in 
attracting birds. 
Mimosa and Formosa Different 

“Is the mimosa tree the same as the 
formosa, which we find listed in some 
of the nursery catalogs?” The formosa, 
sometimes called purple bush clover, the 
technical name of which is Desmodium 
tendulifolium, is a shrub that flowers in 
late summer and early fall. It is really 





FLOWERS!! 

The brightest blossom of all, in the center, 
is little Julia Ruth Junkin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Junkin, Pickens County, Ala. 


a perennial plant of shrub-like shape, and 
produces in the fall a large number of 
purple flowers, and we presume this is 
what you mean by formosa. It is ordin- 
The mi- 


tice we take the Baldwin County Poultry 
Association as an example and give de- 
tails of its operations. During the past 
two years it has sold about $100,009 
worth of eggs. During 1928 it handled 
$78,000 worth of eggs and live poultry. 

The Baldwin County Poultry Associa- 
tion was organized in 1926 by K. G. Ba. 
ker, marketing specialist, and John E. 
Ivey and George A. Trollope, poultry 
specialists, of Auburn. It has developed 
since that time until today it leads all 
other county organizations in Alabama jn 
handling poultry and eggs. It is said to 
be one of the largest county poultry or- 
ganizations in the South. S. H. Gibbons, 
county agent, says that the secret of the 
success of the poultry association is that 
members are paid cash when their eggs 
and poultry are delivered at the assembly 
point. Three times each week the eggs 
are assembled at five points for market, 
They are trucked from Fairhope, Lox- 
ley, Elberta, and Foley to Summerdale 
where they are candled, graded, and 
packed on government grades. 


At present the association is handling 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the eggs and 
from 65 to 70 per cent of the live poul- 
try. Farmers stick to the organization 
and deliver the eggs. They have learned 
that shipping eggs avoids flooding the lo- 
cal market, thus stabilizing the price. 
During the past year, an arrangement was 
made between the Baldwin County Poul- 
try Association, the State Farm Bureau, 
Montgomery, and the Extension Service 
of Auburn, which has proved very bene- 
ficial to the county organization. 


ointers 


30 feet high and in fact; is one of our 
choice specimen trees. These two plants 
therefore are entirely different. 


Let’s Plant These Flower Seed— 
The 22 flowers listed below can be grown 
from seed and will produce blooms or 
foliage the first season. Even where one 
does not care to plant all of the 22, at 
least a liberal number should be grown. 
Study the list and pick out the ones that 
appeal to one’s own fancy, order the seed 
now, and be ready to plant them 
in a sure enough flower garden along 
with the vegetable garden. Most of these 
listed are grown for the blooms. With a 
few of them, the merit is in the foliage. 
For instance, the coleus is grown princi- 
pally for its foliage, but it is so bright 
and gay that it is just as pretty as the 
flowering plants. The list follows :— 


1, Antirrhinum or 11. Marigold. 
Snapdragon. 12. Four o’Clocks. 
2. Asters. 13. Nasturtiums. 
3. Candytuft. 14. Pansies. 
4. Coleus. 15. Petunias. 
5. Cosmos. 16. Phlox. 
6. Dahlias. 17. Poppies. 
7. Dianthus or An- 18. Sweet Peas. 
nual Garden Pink. 19, Salvia. : 
8. Heliotrope. 20. Vinca or Pert- 
9. Larkspur or An- winkle. 
nual Delphinium. 21. Verbena. 
10. Lobelia. 22. Zinnias. 


Where one does not feel like planting 
the entire list, select at least a dozen. 
My choice for this dozen would be as 
follows, and these are especially adapted 
te almost any section of the South:— 


1. Snapdragon. 7. Phlox. 

2. Coleus. 8. Poppies. 

3. Dahlias. 9. Sweet Peas. 
4, Nasturtium. 10. Salvia. 

5. Pansies. 11, Verbena. 

6. Petunias. 12, Zinnias. 


By planting these in well prepared and 
fertile soil the flower garden can © 
made a regular riot of color and will 
supply an unlimited quantity of cut flow- 
ers throughout most of the season. 
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[VOICE OF THE FARM 


Appreciation From a Rural Mail 
Carrier 

UST a word, an appreciation of The 

Progressive Farmer—I1 consider your 
publication the agency in the upbuilding 
of the new agricultural South. Having 
been in the R. F. D. service 15 years, and 
a laborer on a farm, at the same time try- 
ing to keep in touch with the spirit of the 
present age, I think you are nobly play- 
ing your part. 

Having been in a small way connected 
with our county Farm Bureau, together 
with the county agent, we are trying to 
enable the farmer to keep in closer touch 
with Auburn and what that institution is 
doing for us, also trying to get the farm- 





MISS MARY A. ROKAHR 


: Newly appointed home management special- 
ist of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
She is the first whole-time Federal Extension 
specialist in this work. 


ers to use better formulas and home mix- 
ed fertilizers and assisting them in buy- 
peratively, thereby getting better 
Any help you may 
give the Farm Bureau (and we certain \ 
appreciate the nice articles 
Published) will in the future still be ap- 
Preciated by the Farm Bureau. 


tor less money. 





previousl\ 


as. a ° . . 
May 7 hi ] O”drCs§SiVe Farmer continue 

to live and fill its destined place in its ap- 

pointed sections. W. L. JONES. 


Reonian 
Fayette County, Ala. 


A Big Codperative Hog Sale 
(> January 17 we held a coéperative 
hog 


xy sale at Hartford, Geneva Coun- 
y, Ala., at which time we sold 12 car- 


loads of hogs. 


The hogs sold for 77% 
cents, bringing a total of $12,177.25. One 
dundred and fifty farmers participated 
in the sale, furnishing a total of 967 head 
of hogs The sale was made to Swift 
and Company and the shipment went to 


Moultrie, Ga. J. F. PEACOCK. 


Government Control of Farmers’ 
Products to Raise Prices 


AX’ legislation that will help the 
farmer must be a system that will 
keep down overproduction and regulate 
distribution, 
. By using the extension service already 
mM use, only organizing completely each 
— and state in the United States, 
“rough the county agents and holding 
them responsible, it is possible to have an 
organization supervised by the government 
that could control practically all grain 
and Produce raised. The shipment of 
frain and produce below average cost of 
Production is unnecessary and could be 
controlled, ; 


a The big farmer or capitalist farmer js 
sponsible in a way for overproduction 
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and don’t let us worry much about that © 


class of farmers. 


The millions of small acreage farmers LAINK OF YOUR HARVEST N 


need not financing particularly but higher 

prices for grain and produce raised, some- 

thing on the level with city profits, so | 

they can not only get on their feet, but | 

stay there. H. E. MARKER. } 
Sec, Silverhill Farmers Associaion. | 
Baldwin County, Ala. 


HOUSE AND HOME 
ste tlAVE an ideal home, people some- 
times think it is necessary to possess 
a fine house, but the words house and 
home do not mean the same thing. Most 
people become attached to places or ob- 
jects so a very real affection grows up | 
about its every nook and corner. Ii it 
is necessary for a family to move, the 
home moves, too, even though affection 

continues for the former residence. 

The kind of dwelling, too, whether 
a palace or cabin, has little to do with 
its being or not being a home. There | 
are people in mansions who do not know 
the meaning of the word home, while | 
there are those who occupy rude cabins | 
who find them centers of peace and af- 
fection. It’s the spirit of rest, the kindly | 
atmosphere, that makes the home. Con- 
veniences and furniture help, but the 
kindly word and smile help more. 

MISS JUANITA STEVENSON. 


Teliair County, Georgia. 











MRS. ADAMS MAKES GLOVES 
V RS. P. P. ADAMS, of Jefferson 
+ County, Alabama, has found leather 


work a money-making employment. Un- 
der the instructions of the county home 





demonstration agent she learned to make 


various articles from leather and chamois 
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Prevention 


Pays 


Grow “Fancy” fruit—and 
you'll find a more ready market 
at a higher price. Make every 
month’s spray and dust applica- 
tions the most thorough you've 
ever done. 


Your petal-fall spraying makes 
for sounder fruit at harvest time. 
“Orchard Brand” Dritomic 
Sulphur and “Orchard Brand” 











Arsenate of Lead will give you confidence that you are using potent 
materials in working to prevent losses from curculio and brown rot. 


Southern growers have learned to pin their faith to “Orchard Brand” Quality. 
Orchard Brand Quality Insecticides and Fungicides 


Lime Sulphur Solution 
Oil Emulsion 
‘Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 


Arsenite of Zinc 
Dritomic Sulphur 
Sulphur Dusts 


" (with and without 


Arsenicals) 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louis 


40 Rector Street, New York 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

















ORCHARD 


SPRAY & DUST MATERIALS 


JRAND 














months’ time Mrs. Adams 
in selling purses, bill folders, | 
$100 she made in selling 


In NnVE 
cleare d $60 


and baby shoes; 








MRS. P. P. ADAMS 


gloves. The gloves she makes from va- | 
rious colored kid and washable chamois, | 
and sells them from $3.50 to $6, depend- | 
ing upon the kind of leather and_ the | 
amount of work. Purses are sold for 
from $6 to $25, for all are beautifully 
designed and tooled. 

The scraps left from the gloves are 
used for baby shoes that sell for from 
75 cents to $1.25, chamois skin being | 
more expensive than leather scraps. Mrs. 
Adams is still wearing a pair of gloves | 
that she made two years ago. | 

A great many women in_ Jefferson | 
County have learned to make purses, bill | 
folders, and gloves; indeed, the writer 
saw 23 of those women in a group re- | 
cently. A number of them had splendid | 
gloves and good-looking tooled purses 
they had made themselves. One real 
leather purse or pair of gloves will out- 
wear six of imitation leather. 


MISS MARY JESSIE STONE. 








WATER 


and lots of it ‘ 












for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 


CHALLENGE Engines, 
Pumps, Cylinders, Feed 
Grinders, Wood Saws, etc., 
are labor savers. 


CHALLENGE Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 





ma eas 


Distributed by 


ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Montgomery, Alabama 











Matthews 
Milk 
( Maker 


meets all the requirements of a balanced ration 
for your dairy cows. Its formula has been 
carefully worked out by experienced dairy 
experts. 


Poultry Feeds 
Our “GAME COCK” SCRATCH 
FEED and EGG LAYING 
MASH will! produce eggs when 
your neighbors have none. 
Write for prices. Quick ship- 
ments! 


Geo. B. Matthews & Sons, Inc. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
































5 YEARS 

GUARANTEED 

We will send this 5-year guaranteed American made 16 
size nickel plated and stem wind watch C.O.D. $1.89 


Biggest bargain ever offered. If you order two we will 
tive you one FREE. Agents wanted. Order today. Pay 
postman price plus postage on delivery. Money back 


guaranteed, Wineholt Co., Box CW6I, Woodbine, Pa. 





DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


STEEL | a fe = ume to get 
3 0 our 
wy can't ove buildings. M Now "hile 





prices are lower than ever before. 
Make your buildings safe from fire, 
For a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
insurance, Easy to nail on and adds 
to the looks and value of your place, 
We sejl this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price. 
< . ol o> ta eupertenced = 
5 penters an roperty owners have 
pk yay saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
roofing direct from our Big Roofing 


WRITE FOR Write today, NOW. f 
rite today, . for 
FREE SAMPLES | Freight Paid Prices 
and Big Free Samples 
—see the low freight paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 
nail heads are covered. Address, 


CORRUGATED 
GALVANIZED 


3.9 
PER. SQUARE 
FREIGHT Paid 

IN GEORGIA 








i telel al, ic 


$1.66rca.so 




















RE PROOF-tasy’ f ‘noOFING BOO, 
70 wen. on oY a: SENT FREE’ 

































Savannah Fence & Roofing Co/ 
Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 

Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From Factory 

Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 

BUILDING BOOK. 


VO cccccanccvcecsesccccs ccs ccccconpeses cqees sete . 
PE GONE. onc cviteicdsecocscnscisccesspepscacne oe 
B FB. Bivcsvcesanses TT ° 
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The Progressive Farmer’s 


Profit-Sharing Plan 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is, as you know, a farm 
paper for farm people. Its purpose is to provide entertainment, 
instruction, and advice for every member of the farm family. 
For the children there is the Young People’s department. For 
the women the PROGRESSIVE FARM WOMAN, a depart- 
ment devoted to household problems and methods. For every 
one, there are the humor columns—every PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER reader knows Bill Casper, Aunt Het, and Ham- 
bone—and the many interesting stories and articles. 


The aim of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is to help the 
farmer, help him solve his problems, help him plant his crops, 
help him in every way it can. For this purpose THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER has gathered together the most effi- 
cient Sroup of men to be found in any one organization. They 
are experts on farming, every one of them, and they are here 
for one purpose—to help the farmer. They speak to you 
every week through the pages of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, and they speak with authority. You can depend 
upon them to do their best to help you in any way they can. 


We feel that it was largely through your interest and aid 
that THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has been able to develop 
from a small publication to one its present size—the greatest 
farm weekly in the world. We feel that you should have a 
share in the profits of this enterprise of your building. And 
so—we are offering you an opportunity to get this share and 
at the same time serve both yourself and THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER. 


It has always been the folicy of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER to encourage you, its old friends, to bring in as many 
of the subscriptions of your neighbors and friends as possible. 
By so doing, you not only aid us in our purpose of making our 
paper more and more of a real aid to farm people, but you 
also work for your own interests. Every subscription you 
send in to us helps us get that much closer to the farmer and 
his problems. More subscriptions mean that we get a better 
idea of just what the farmer wants, and are better able to 
give it to him. It. means that we get his ideas about things, 
which is just what we most desire. It means, in short, that 
we are able to publish a better farm paper. 


But that is not the only benefit you get from helping us get 
more readers. There is actual money profit to be made. 


The subscription price of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
is only $1.00 for two years. 104 big issues for less than a cent each! 
Not very much for a big farm weekly like THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, is it? And yet, we are offering to share this with you. 


OUR OFFER 


Show your copy of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER to 


your friends and neighbors, pointing out the _ interesting 
articles, etc., and urge them to become subscribers. Get their 
subscription for two years at $1.00 or for only one year at 
50c, and—KEEP ONE-HALF OF ALL YOU COLLECT FOR 
YOURSELF! Do not stop with one subscription—Get as 
many as you can. And remember—you yourself are to keep 
ONE-HALF of every cent you collect. You can earn $5.00 
or $10.00 extra every week in this way. Fill the order blank 
below with the names of friends or neighbors and send it to 
us at once. Begin today to share profits with THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER! 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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Let THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER help you earn extra 

money in your spare time. You'll be surprised how quickly 
you can fill this coupon. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 23 


I enclose $.. tor the following subscriptions to THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE F ARMER. I am keeping one-half of the amount col- 
lected for my commission: 

My Name 


Address..... 








Subscriber’s Name 


Address 


Postoffice 





Subscriber’s Name 


Address 
Postoffice.. 


- 


‘.Good-bye—I’m a busy man.” 





THAT FOOL, JOHN HINSON v | 





(Continued from page 15 


body. The chic red hat added a dash of 
color that accentuated the pinkness of 
her cheeks. Her dark eyes, shaded by 
silky lashes, turned questioningly upon 
Hinson. 

“And here’s the lady who tried to kill 
you as you were going peaceably down 
the road,” said the Sheriff. 

“It was a pleasure, indeed,” 
son, smiling. 

“Why, what do you mean?” gasped 
Miss Morris. “I can’t see how you got 
any pleasure out of being nearly killed.” 

“Well, I wasn’t killed and if this had- 
n't happened I might never have met 
you.” 

The girl blushed, her eyes dropped, 
then she regained her composure. “I’m 
glad that the accident was not serious, 
Mr. Hinson, and really, I’d like for you 
to drop around and see us when you get 
well. This will be a lesson to me. Sup- 
pose I had killed you!” 

“Dad, we must be going.” Miss Mor- 
ris walked to the bed and caught Hin- 
son’s extended hand. “I surely hope you 
will be up and around in a few days.” 

“Don’t worry. I'll be in town to claim 
that date before you know it.” Hinson 
squeezed her hand gently. “Better drop 
around tomorrow though, I may suffer a 
relapse—may need someone to go for the 
doctor,” said Hinson half-laughing, half- 
serious. 

She looked at her father who was talk- 
ing with Clements. “Dad, don’t you 
think you'd better have the doctor—” 

“No, no! I was just joking—I meant 
if you happen to be driving down this 
way. You see I’ve been away from home 
so much during the past eight years that 
the neighbors hardly know me, and the 
ones that do call me ‘that fool, John Hin- 
son,’ who’s going to try the dairy busi- 
ness in a ticky section!” 

“Eh, what's that?” Sheriff Morris 
whirled around. 

“Yes, that’s true, Sheriff.” Clements 
looked the older man in the eye. “John’s 
going to do some first class farming down 
this way, and incidentally he’s going into 
the dairy business. In a small way, of 
course, but—” 

Morris grunted. “Suit yourself young 
man; but don’t come running to me for 
help if your neighbors blow up your vats. 
I’m for law and order, of course; but 
when the majority is against something, 
it’s mighty hard for me to catch a vat 
blower. Well, let’s be going,” he mo- 
tioned his head toward his daughter and 
clumped from the room. Helen followed 
him obediently, but not before she had 
favored Hinson with a dazzling smile 
and friendly nod. 

“T‘ like county agents, all right, but 
they sure can start things in the wrong 
place,” said the sheriff apropos of noth- 
ing. “Now why can’t that kid do some- 
thing else beside go into the dairy busi- 
ness—'tain’t a Southern man’s job, any- 
way.” 

“That knocked the old boy for a goal,” 
laughed Clements after the visitors had 
left. “He’s solid with these folks down 
here because he lets ’em alone. He’s 
strong for dipping in the northern end of 
the county, but plumb against it down 
here. Oh, well, he’s just a politician— 
that explains the whole thing.” 

“She’s got the prettiest eyes I ever 
saw—’” 

“Huh! Here I am talkin’ about the 
sheriff and you not hearing a word I say. 
I’m leaving you right now. Think I'll 
go over and see if old Pop Anders dipped 
those certified potato seed for scab as 
I told him to do. When a guy starts 
talking as you do he can’t be very sick. 
He smiled 
at his friend, reached for his hat, and 
started for the door. 

“Don’t hurry off, old man; wait, Mose 


said Hin- 


The Progressive Farmer 


will have some good coffee here in just a 
minute or. I'll knock his black head off, 
Mose, oh, Mose, come on with that cof- 
fee, the sheriff's gone.” 

Clements sat down. 

“Jes been waitin’ outside de door.” 
Mose popped in with a tray containing 
two cups of steaming black coffee. 

The two men drank silently for a mo- 
ment. “By the way,” Clements drained 
his cup and leaned back in his chair, 
“Don’t get it in your head that girl has 
been running around our town for some 
years without havin’ lots of fellows trailin’ 
behind. My boy, you are going to run 
into some strong competition. From what 
I can understand, Jim Priestly, her dad- 
dy’s chief deputy, has just about got 
things his way so far as I know. He’s 
a sneaking, pizen sort of a pup. Just 
keep your eyes peeled. Now, I must 
go.” He picked up his hat and bolted 
from the room. 

VI 

HE week passed so swiftly and Hin- 

son was kept so busy that he did not 
even go to town to get his car. The en- 
tire place showed signs of feverish ac- 
tivity. He had located a small tractor 
in the community and Jack Linton, the 
owner, glad to make a few dollars, was 
busily breaking land in the south field. 
Pop Anders had been kind enough to al- 
low three of his hands and teams to help 
out. Even Sam Riley, with a pair of jug- 
headed mules, was creeping up and down 
a small patch of ground. “Ef the darn 
fool’s goin’ to waste his money I might 
as well get some of it,” was the atti- 
tude he took. 

Fifteen acres of ground had already 
been broken, harrowed, and sowed to les- 
pedeza as a hay crop. Some corn and 
soybeans were being planted and before 
the tenth of April John felt sure he would 
have in 40 acres of wilt-resistant cotton 
recommended by the county agent. He 
worked from “kin to can’t” as Mose ex- 
pressed it; but he enjoyed every moment. 
It was really surprising what could be 
accomplished in so short a time. He 
wouldn’t have to depend on his cows al- 
together, and anyway he’d have lots of 
feed for the coming winter. 

Two brood sows, registered Poland 
Chinas, selected by Bill Clements, had al- 
ready arrived by truck. Mose, doing more 
work in a day than he had been used to 
doing in a week, grumblingly fixed up 
an excellent chicken yard to take care 
of the five pens of White Leghorns that 
were coming, wondering all the time how 
he was going to take care of 250 day-old 
chicks that had also been ordered. 


“I ain’t never mammied no little bid- 
dies,” he complained. “I’se raised chick- 
ens, sho, but I allus had a hen mammy to 
do de hoverin’.” 

When Saturday afternoon came, Hin- 
son found that not a soul wanted to work 
on “nigger holiday,” so regretfully he 
paid off the hands at midday and told 
Mose he was going to town to get his 
car. 

Dressed in his best uniform—he had 
been too busy to buy any other clothes— 
he hailed a passing truck and counted the 
miles to Leaton. 

He visited the garage where his caf 
was stored and marveled at the work that 
had been done. No longer need he be 
ashamed of his old boat now! It looked 
as good as new and the motor ran like 4 
top. “Everything’s been taken care of,” 
was the reply he received from the man- 
ager when he asked if there were any 
charges. 

Clements was busy when Hinson went 
to his office. Two carloads of fertilizer 
bought codperatively through the farm 
bureau had arrived; a codperative ship- 
ment of chickens was being made, a clu 
executive committee meeting was sched- 
uled for mid-afternoon; seven farmers 
wanted information about seven different 
things and Clements had about ten reports 


to make out and send to headquarters. 


Otherwise he had nothing to do. 
John stood around for a few minut 
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Capable—and careful—the trained nurse 
administers our comfort. If there is 
pain, she gives a tablet to relieve it. That 
tablet is Bayer Aspirin. Experience has 
taught her it is quickest. The doctor 
has told her it’s quite harmless. So it 
is safe to use in everyday life, any time 
you have an ache or pain. Take Bayer 
Aspirin at the first sign of a headache, 
cold, neuralgia, etc. Don't wait until the 
suffering has become severe. Be sure, 
though, to get Bayer. There is only 
one genuine Aspirin. 


SPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 









Your money back if you can buy 
itin your store for less than $10, 
and you keep the watch for your 

ouble! Selid gold eflect case, 


BRADLEY, Bidg. 220 NEWTON, MASS. 


I offer. Send Watch Knif: d Chain Free). Will pay on ar- 
fwal Money back if not delighted and I keep watch for my trouble, 
Pb erskos0sconcnsecawisavensneson sereee + seeeee 
Dc eéesnseebnens eecceveccccece eevee Prrrrerriy) 








Colored with the New 
*“PERFECTION” DYES 
make Beautiful Rugs. 
i: “PERFECTION” DYES 

oor LESS and are BETTER and BRIGHTER. 
o mAL OFFER: Cut out this ad. and send with ten 
mts for a package New Black, Turkey Red, Copen 
ba eT urduoise Green or Old Rose (your choice) and 
Ang l_ also send a package any other color you wish 
€. CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCROFT, ME. 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatistied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
— business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
— or more clear profit. Be your own 
Gene Selling experience required. We 
and Sere) ing—Produets, Outfit, Sales 
Sonam e Methods. Profits increase every 
est price 0 lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
ice, R - Best values. Most complete Serv- 
hess wi ich Methods get the most busi- 
8. White people only wanted, 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


L Dest. B-18 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN. 























marveling at the dexterity with which 
Clements handled his job. He made a 
mental note that if he ever heard anybody 
criticize a county agent he'd tell ’em a 
few things. 

“Sorry I can’t talk with you, old man; 
but I’m pretty busy,” said Clements. “Oh, 
yes, Miss Morris phoned once or twice 
and asked how you were getting along. 
I told her just fine, but you mighta been 
dead for all I knew. Where you been 
keepin’ yourself?” 

“Busy—tearing things up on the old 
Hinson place. Er—where did you say 
Miss Morris lives?” 

“T didn’t say, but she lives eight blocks 
straight down the street from here—big | 
white house on the left, lots of shrubbery | 
front.” , 

“Thank you—I’ll be moseying on.” 

“IT thought you would,” said Clements. 
“Listen, if you are in town tonight come 
up to the office and we'll go over your 
plans for this year. You might make 
expenses, if you hustle.” 

“All right, I’ll do that.” Hinson hur- 
ried down the steps and on out to his 
shining car. “It’s not right for Sheriff 
Morris to pay all the expenses on that 
old bus of mine; I'll run up to his house 
and offer to pay half of it anyway.” If 
he had used his head he might have fig- 
ured out that Morris would be in his of- 
fice in the courthouse and not at home in 
the middle of the afternoon. Strange, but 
he didn’t think of it! 

His heart was beating just a bit faster 
as he parked his car in front of the big 
two-story house that stood back from the 
street, surrounded by a spacious lawn and | 
a real flower yard. As he climbed out of | 
his car a sporty blue coupe rolled up. | 
From it stepped a tall, dark faced man of 
about Hinson’s age, who eyed him sus- 
piciously. 

Hinson reached for the latch on the 
front gate the same time as the other man, 
they both drew back and the stranger 
scowled and jerked the gate open and 
hurried down the shell walk. Hinson, his 
ears burning, walked along more leisure- 
ly. As they reached the front steps the 
man turned and faced Hinson. 

“Tf you are a peddler of some kind, 
go around to the back and see the house- | 
keeper. Miss Morris has an engagement.” | 
He gazed at Hinson’s uniform in a sneer- 
ing manner. “There are so many jobless | 
soldiers roaming around that it’s really | 








in 











unsafe for women to venture out.” 


“T’m not a peddler—l’m not a beggar!” 
Hinson clenched his fists and stepped for- 
ward. “Such birds as you were willing 
for us to do the fighting while you stole 
our jobs—I can look at you and see that 
you used political pull to escape the draft. 
Just for that I’ve a notion to drive your 
teeth clear through that skinny neck of 
yours.” 

(Continued next week) 








WILLIE WILLIS ) 


| By R QUILLEN—sipirtt demi | 
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“Papa thought our radio was busted, 
but me an’ Pug just took it apart to see 
how to make one an’ some of the pieces 
was left over.” 

“Mrs. Brown thought I was 
rough with her baby an’ I was 
learnin’ it to set on the handle bars.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
WHEAT GROWERS 


average 15.9 bushels 
MORE WHEAT per ACRE 


N rich or poor soil, wheat is benefited by top-dressing with 

y Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. The following figures — 
the results of 9 tests by representative North Carolina wheat 
growers — will convince you: 





BUSHELS WHEAT PER ACRE 
without 
Sulphate 





Net Gain* Due 
to Sulphate 


Increase 


with 


Sulphate in 








Grower Address of Ammonia of Ammonia Yield of Ammonia 

H. Trozler Gibsonville 13 27 14 $19.40 
H. A. Leonard Lexington 10 30 26 27.50 
D. A. Hester Hurdle Mills 6.5 23 16.5 21.90 
W.R. Wilkerson Roxboro 15 31 16 21.10 
R. E. Corbett Greenville 16 32 16 21.04 
G. R. Garrison Burlington 10 26 16 23.35 
A. P. P. Jones Raleigh 10 26 16 21.10 
D. F. Hulin Martins Mill 15 28.5 13.5 15.75 
E. C. Cansler Newton 15 30 15 19.50 

Average S tests 12.3 28.2 15.9 $21.18° 





*Over and above cost of the Sulphate of Ammonia used. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
The Gawewl company 


AMMONIA-BENZOL DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural Bureau 
New York, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
Memphis Tenn. Norfolk, Va. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Free Sample 


Je’ll send you—FREE— 
enough Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia to fertilize 25 sq. 
ft. of soil. We will also send 
~ free bulletins telling how 

est to use Arcadian. Just fill 
in the coupon and mail it— 
today! 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) | SA 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am 


SIO GSS oid 0 own 50540- oc s ero eaws eee Sion 
(Write names of crops on line above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
5-3-29 
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KINDLY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


1929 Model Radio $2.95 


Works without tubes, Batteries or Electri- 
city. Write us for long lists of stations 
heard by users and free copy of booklet, 
“The Radio Millions Have Been Waiting For.” 


Crystal Radio Co., Wichita, Kansas 


Dae ot Botty? 


i hurts to lose hard earned money. Better to take a conservative return in 
interest than to risk the principal. Thousands of farmers appreciate the 


Stability of Income, Marketability, 
Ready Collateral and Tax Exemption of 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Interest is paid twice yearly. The public, including farmers, have expressed their con- 
fidence in these bonds by purchasing more than a billion and a half dollars worth in 
the last 12 years. They are mutually guaranteed by the 12 cooperative Federal Land 
Banks which have capital, legal reserve and undivided profits in excess of $80,000,000. 


To Fit Any Pocketbook 
Federal Land Bank Bonds are issued in denominations of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. They can be turned into cash upon short no- 
tice and are excellent collateral upon which to borrow. 








TO ADVERTISE 


IT PAYS in the cotumes of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Price and current rate will be gladly quoted 
upon request to the nearest Federal Land Bank. 


The Federal Land Bank at 


Springfield, Mass. NewOrleans,La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S..C. St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 















Progressive Farmer 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 


is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial 
two good ref- 


many acivertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address. Give 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance 


This 
Alabama, and Florida It will pay 
editions av per list below, 


Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
. Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla... 6c a word * $6.50 per inch 
State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky.. Middle and E. Tenn. Se a word 4.50 per inch 
what editions you Texas 8 135,000 Texas and So Ceghems 8c a word 6.50 per 
wish to use. Carolinas- Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8, C., and V . 10e a word | 50 per i 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Missiesiont Valley 110,000 Miss. La., Ark., W. ‘ 6c a word ? 50 per DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions. . 550,000 yh South 30¢ a wi St " c 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks : . = = oS eee ae Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 
tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 


in advance of publication date. Additional e ee “ i . 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. 
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_ FARMS FOR SALE OR _CABBAGE— LOLLARD— ONION— POTATO _ CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 
Twenty million ‘abbage and Onion plants rr . Extra Early Jersey, ( eston, Copenhagen Cabbage lest ear hhage ‘ » 1 o 
Saaeinnilsiataatenta — . OO, $1: 1,000, $1 50: prepaid 5,000, $4.50; ¢ t. ’ a. = Onion pee 300, Be: 500 fie; 1,000, oB ‘ arly, ’ ‘’ 2c abbage and “. rmucta Onion. 
3 . For mail shipntents add_5e_100_ for y ai “oso. 500: 600, 1,000, $1.60. arge size 
guaranteed J. L. Wil- i ‘% } frostproof plants. . ready. 
shipment, § isfacti guaranteed Progress 
Plant Co., Ashburn, i . 





Want to heen | fan owner having farm. sale near fonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala 
school who will sell for reasonable price Write G. - — pee Mien . lant 
W. Randall, care Buss Beach Co., Box 11, Chippewa Pre paid low ny 1,000 Cabbage $1.40; 1,000 Onions postage, Big strong pears 
Falls Wiscongin ‘“w ; 300 each $1 30; 250 each 90c. Shipped promptly. liams, Tifton, Ga, 

Williams, Fn Ban Ga Frostproof Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, 
ALABAMA —_—_—— ev arietic s frostproof Cabbage plants, mixed 309, Bermuda Onion plants. Prepaid mail: 500. st , 1.000 

For Sale.—Small improved farms near Opelika on housand $1.40; postpaid ‘ollect, $1 thousand, $1.75. By express: $1 thousand ; 5S0e. ft. one : — : _— a EE 
highways. Convenient to schools, curb market, cream- Evergreen Farm, Arlington, Ga ws for prices large lots. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Japanese Kudzu Bean -Everlasting hay and forage 
ery and hatchery Sold on easy terms Chamber o Georgia trop. Easily and inexpensive zrown from seed. Full 

= me " ” “| ‘s Y - ry nf ” i 7 > 7 » 
Commerce, Opelika, Ala. : Send no, —— oe Frostproof vebens, nerinass o- Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.—Prompt shipments information. re A ft, Monroe, N. ¢ 
cree on and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65¢; 1, , * and satisfaction guaranteed Postpaid: 250, 6 Kudzu.—The best pasture. hay plant 
; oor 


























CALIFORNIA c.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga m $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; mn, richer that can be grown. Write to Rock 
farmers are Early Jersey Wake flel 1 Cabbage and Yellow Bermuda Thoms isvitle Fae Ch. SRR: Se = auce-  - Hampton, Ga. 
' ile 18) 








Stanislaus County, California. —Where 
prosperous, crops growing year round. Land priced low. ints: 100, 25c; 500 $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid 
Write free booklet Dept. 26, Stanislaus County De ‘| : Beasley. Castleberrs Ala Millions vigorous, field grown, frostprooft ige POTATOES 
velopment Board (County Chamber Commerce), Modesto, — sion ni plants that will please you Sharp and flat head ¥v Porto _ Rican Sweet Potato plants; certified pure; 
California MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE onlons ae ry Cripment ; T5e the pe Te = a = $14.7 er 1,000, Thomson Seed Farms, Lioyd, Fla an 
> Ad ~J > , nions $ 1 appreciate your or ler seorgia ant —- ——$___—__—_— _ — 
__————CWMSSSSOURI teeta PLANTS READY , »., Quitman, Ga, Porto Rican Potato plants; fifty 1 million AA quality; 
Poor Man’s Chance.—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 4¢ ,W akefield and Flat Dutch, 500, 75c; 1,009, “Pure Borte Sice Potato plants; four willl frored:  *XPress, $1.7 5 thousand; parcel $2 tt 
acres productive land, near town; some timber ne $1.10; over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, only $1.45, 1.000, if cash received before Fe : ook nw avold Coopncintmnens 
$200. Other bargains. Box 507-K, Carthage, Mo, full count, prompt shipments absolutely Frostproof Cabbage plants (Wakefield i 75e, ey NO- Operate ant Exchange, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed Ellis STRAWBERRY 


VIRGINIA guarante ed. We are reliable, have your 1.000. Onions . 
— - — banker look us up. Plant Co,, Alma, Ga 
We invite you to come to the Valley of Virg » —_ a a Missionary Strawberry plants: $2.50, 1,000; delty- 
Rockbridge County, and locate where land on- AMERICAN PLANT CO., Frostproof, quality Cabbage plants; will produce extra ered. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 
able. We have a most excellent climate, good schools Alma, Georgia. ear y ha , heads. Quick ; oleae a all ' lee ain z va- — - 
and churches Fine roads; two national highways ? rieties, full count; postpaic 500, $1; 1,004 . iverbearing Strawberry plants, large variet 
Pus " ae M : . ie . a e > > w » quantity prices, } dre: stpai tt \ Tlake tH 
sage north se south and from east to west We have C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick ne a ages eee eee ' hun = postpaid. _L._Hattawa Blakely, 
Ry a4 gh for Sa Agee ed on the i s! ipments ill varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,009 for = te ll ck 2s ~ : = — Strawberry Plants.—Improved’ Klondyke, $1.7 
r farmers are not confined to any one crop; wheat, g4 5 Fy rmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga nd. Moss acked! live delivery guaranteed 
corn, tobacco, oats, barley and hay This is in the = Sh in = — —~ hi . . Plant Co. a ag oe Sees Sanne 
blue grass region and the finest of cattle, sheep and Cabbage plants, all leading varieties: 1,000 to 5,000 BRISCOE’S RELIABLE PL: : — ee . . — 
hogs are raised here. This is a great poultry section $1 per thousand; 5,000 and over, 75c per thousand x Z : Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
Dairying is a big feature in this county. We have blue Write taker-Davis Plant Co., Tifton, Ga Plants ready. ‘Cabbage: 109, ; 3), : ries eight months in the year 100, $2: postpaid. 
ruse pas » nine 3 ji » ve "rite d te . — " - = a . sket 3 t Beautiful catal in colors free, describing full lin 
areas, posture nine months in the year Writ and batt Pay the postman. Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 000 5; postpaid. Basket 3,000 pl eo SR Tight, i is ace Judson ft. line 
lent ~ 9 “bee ag ome Us a an re com t bage and Onion plants, leading varieties: 500, 65c; 3 f.o.b. Devine. Bermuda Onion —— I tl tt oe 
de e Ci show y 1 Pe é Ww vase and ¢ ; 4 ~ . r 1 : p 
reasonable prices. “R. B. Moses, Lexington. Va. 2000, $1. Albany Plant Co., Albany. Ga. ystal Wax (white) or Yellows: 100, 25¢; NURSERY STOCK 
. - ase ’ owe a “paw : f = = ay >; 1,000, $1; postpaid. C rate 6, , $3 ——— 
PIPPI ILS tated PLLPIPLLS 7 hy oe + $5.40. ye mas L. 500 oo : : 000, 93 . f.o.b. Devine. PI: ints guaranteed t le Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
T0c: 10,6 : y 0 8: 5 0e | 0, Joc; -0.D. ° iy hy Concord Nursery, De 25, Concor a. 
6,000, $4.50. Star Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga you or money refunded. F. R ne ana macnn pt. a ¢ ee 
Peach Trees 5c; Strawberries, $2 “thousand Let us 


. 7 . Grower and Shipper, _Devine, T. , : 
e satay ste wa oe Picea aaa quote you before buying Baker Nursery Higginess, 


SCHROER’S 
. . . . " " Arkansas 
Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston, Succession, Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Wakefleld and ’ - 
7 i rees l Set now and sav ave 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS Sarly ; ate Fl: sh: also Collards Dutch; strong, hearty and Immediate Pecans, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals. — 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation i gH ; Reh ae Seance shipment. Prepaid: 100, 50c; ; 31,000, $1.75 a year’s time, For prices, etc., write J. B. Wight, 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid "ele ga aS une’ Sa We -Rpress f Not prepaid: 1,000, $1; 5, . § \ sh with or Cairo, Ga. 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- ect, oi per 1,000. _ Bermuda and Crystal ler. Linwood Farms, Albany, G wrult Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Wax Onions, prepaid? 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. ries, Grapes. ’ Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Collect, $1 per 1,000, Write for free circuls  abbage rs bate. ereey oa sti = x ui flat he Cleveland, Tenn, 
Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and up. Fruits, _ » . . 250 postpaid 50; 50 Sa ageiagg ae Rare tocar ih meg ge sie ane 
: : a .AN FARN ed, 500 postpaid $1. For a $5 club orde give § Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Bor a ie ~ Pim - FARM worth plants. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. Gool plants Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
“ es R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


208, Cleveland, Tenn. ee he . ‘ and full count, 

BULBS _—— a Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion 200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Leadir vari- Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 

12 Dahlia bulbs $1, $1 bulb free *. Putnam, Plants. | All varieties now ready, 500, 65c; 1,000, $1;  eties, large open field grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000; best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 

Black Mountain, N. C 7,000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 5,000 for $3.50; 10,000, $6.50; over 10,000: 60c, 1,000 mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
24 large mixed Gladiola bulbs, 12 Tuberose bulbs, Potato plants, $1.75 thousand: book now. Cabbage Bermuda Onion plants $1; Collards 75c. Quick ship- Arkansas. 

total 36 bulbs $1; postpaid. Athens Nursery Company, Plants, shipping now, 75 cents thousand; f.o.b. Baxley, man, ral soci Quitman Wholesale Plan » Qui Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 

Athens, Ala. cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga = 2 ——- income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy rae. 

a a “ Sar yey » fros of C re ants s r- 

Twenty-four beautiful large flowering Cannas: twelve Cabbage Plants.—Earls Jersey, Charleston w ‘akefleld, r Millions flea > pay I: Cabbage, plants, Ie = — CS. Sab eee Cony, 
varieties, dollar; prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwin at Dutch, Succession: 75e, 1,000; 5,000 or more $1 o. bxtr % fog Hm si ist - id 31 : pres — : 

. ; Pits bce, 1,000 Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga 10.000 Shipping seraaetiy. Water’ | ’ Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy. 

_— » 9f.00, en : One year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100, 


Park, Calif. - . 
*otat P s, $2 sand: Cabbage $ ousand: darie ‘i : r ~ ; 
Potato plants, $2 thousand; ibbage 1 thousan Darien, lelivered Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Cc. 
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Gladioli, 50 large mixed, $1.10. Cannas, 12 vari- , * ll gg Thee a ee ape 
otiee Chewel $1. 10: postpaid, Buchanan Flower Gar- pose BP i Riga Botterd Srothe a ‘Pines Sore eee Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready, 509, 65c; Conway, 
de vel; . 1 7 sullarc he fi , 2B 75, : 7 son fae. _ 
— " _— — oe —_______ ter ley, Ga - sen’ gh omen” Po = eA Matt :, Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
E Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. Ro ew . Cabbage plants, frostproof but young enough, well April-May: 500, $1.25; 1,000, 5,000 up, 3 ing nae. ; Beautiful ornamental aimed. ——_ 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. _ “rooted, to insure hard heading; five varieties. 500, Tomato plants: 1,000, $1. Prompt; satisfaction, Write * wa - Bollir an wee you Ou. ng 
- 60c; 1,000, $1; cash or c.o.d. Farmers Exchange Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga pas Mt nnn ~ 
o, Dahlias.—15 named kinds, $1.10; Dahlias, mixed, Pavo, Ga, Old time frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Blue fapinese Persimmon, Satsuma Orange, Grapefruit, 
Me oo, oh 50, -' yy: Cannas, 15, $1. Frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 500, 85e; 1,000 ind hard, Will stand frost and freezes, Wakefields, umaquat and Pecan trees for sale. Begin ge pos 
povemramantoer ahiia Garden oanoke > $1.50. Express: 1,000, 90c; 5,900, $4; 10,000, $7; Succession, Flat to - Bermuda Onions Postpaid with the best trees. Prices reduced Wight urse! 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO _ 20.000, $13. Prompt shipment. Empire Plant Co., 500, $1; 1,000, $1.7 Collect: 500, 65e; 1.000, $1; Company. Round Lake, Fla. 
a Albany, Ga. 5,000, $4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue free Ornamental Shade Trees, Flowering 
750 Cabbage plants $1, Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. ( = ~ _ - — Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, or _Greenville s. € ‘reens. Roses and Bulbs. Spring planting 
Mixed Cabbage, 500 postpaid 73« Walter Parks Special Offer Cabbage plants: 250, 50c; 500, Te; a Ee ES 8 ey ee a Fe ges emg soon he esd Write for free descriptive catale 
Darien 3a. re p . — sss . ? 1,000, $1.50; delivered Extra plants with each order Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage ‘and Onion plants, est Nursery Company, Inc., M innville, 
patrhatntacnd = aa rt Satisfaction guaranteed Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. C., grown from highest grade seed that’s been treated : ° na —_—— 
Darien, Ga, Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Cotton Farmer!—Quit working thirteen months in 
Succession and Copenhagen a aL I aid: 500, $l; the Plant Pecans, Pears, Peaches, other pe 
Tri prices. 























Shrubs, Ever- 
time will 
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' 500 best Cabbage plants, postpaid, 75 Plant vr 
Farm, Darien, Ga. - - = — 
: Bermuda Onion plants, Yellow: 6,000, $2.40 > ae 1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. We We have a special bargain for you. Write for 
C.0.d. choice Cabbage plants: 90c, 1,000. John B, tal Wax: 6,000, $2.70 ee . size. Frostpro Bead guarantee le ~ shipment and _ satisfaction Tifton (itronelle Nursery and Orchard (Co., Citronelle, Ala 
Pons, “Pitzer ald, Ga. bage plants: 3, 000, $2.2 f.o.b. Cotulla J i Sayle, Pots ato Co., Tifton, Ga cTerOneie NUreSty sew _‘0., cob 
Cotulla, Texas. ———— nats oh . 
: 23c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: WHAT A DOLLAR WILL DO 


Frost roof ¢ Cabbage ants: | 5c th sand ; 500, 0% 
rue Plant Co. Wiss, og we SOUS 5 ; , Ae. 5 Cabbage and Onion plants 500, 65ce; 1,000, 31; c abbage ho. $ 100, b of Ran la Onior 
10, 000, $7.50. Dealers wanted. Tomato plants ready postpald. B Sage) 3. 5 a awl fa oe one we i. Any collection for $1, postpaid; six collec- 
Free.—Big money growing Cabbage; write for book- March first. Southern Plant Specialist, Dinsmore, Fla., Pl@nts, either Crystal Wax or oe Ewes We S 1 specify 
let, Fulwood Plant Co., Tifton, Ga or Valdosta, Ga. low): 100, , 60c; 1,000, $1: postpaid. Crate tions for $5. Send money order and spec 
: . Ga, ) 8 F : - ; +P 
Early J r : 7 ; -— soe es ms — ——— 6,000 plants “33° .o.b. Natalia. Satisfaction guaranteed collection number. We will send promptly. 
Karly Jersey frostproof Cabbage plants, $1 per thou- Senc ‘o Money. extra fine Cabbage or Onion plants when plants arrive money refunde:l. Lytle Plant ° - ” > ce 
sand f.o.b. S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. sent c.o.d. mail or express collect: 500, 65¢: 1,000, $1; Tate. Matalin, Woxae. 3 4 No i, 50 blooming Gladioli bulbs. No. 2, 3 i. . 
: 4 2 ———___—» 5,000, $4.50, Twenty million ready. Quality Pl int + mn Dah lia, No. 3, 6 choice hardy Shrubs. No. pa 
_Earn_ money selling Cabbage plants; good commis- Farms, Tifton. Ga. Frostproof Plants.—The very best Cabbage: Jersey choice Grapevines No. 5, 4 nice hardy Climbers 
sion. Write Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. C. : : - _—__—— Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dut: On No. 6, 4 nice Evergreens. No. 7, 4 nice Boxwoods. 
Onions and Cabbage, delivered; fresh from field. Ber ions, Bermuda and Crystal Wax. Any kind y want No. 8, 3 choice Peonies, Send for our bargain list. 


Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $3.40; 10,000, $6.10;  mudas, all varieties: 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c: crate 6,000 
. ad 4 tages J ® >} Aiied ° Ss, i z Bi ’ c; 4, _* : i , , selected 50 to bunch, varieties marked separ ite. rompt ? - 
50,000, $28. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga $4.50. Cabbage: 100, 40c; 500, $1. Alger, Grower, rs cosace he Postpaid 100, e30e: 300, 600; “301 Wi ATLANTIC NU RSERY co., BERL IN, ¥ MD. 
C.o.d reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500 Crystal City, Texas. 1,000, $1.50. Express, large or medium plants: 1,900, "Peren teeee aa . Special- 
; ‘ -_ ¢ os . 7 . e] : . : e Pes om best nursery ‘soil on earth. Sp pec 
60c; 1,000, $1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, 65.;1,000, %%c; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7. E. A. Godwin, Let "4. ists in pecan trees for years. Schley, Stuart, nar 
Plants. —Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda ‘$1: 5.000, $4.50; cash or c.o.d. Mention size .nd va- Genuine frostproof Cabbage and Onion plant s. all maker and others. Trees three to eight feet. Price 
Onion plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, riety 4, _. to please you. Gusrante@ varieties now ready Packed with moss ‘ ind 40e to 80e, Randolph County Nursery, Shellman, “*® 
orgia. Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. varieties labeled. Cabbage, postpaid: 500, $ 000, % ; 0 and uD. 
= — ; a . " ; nions $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Onions, postpaid: 500, e; 1,000, . Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 10 namental 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Order today. Pay post- Plants Ready.—Leading varieties, postpaid. Onions ‘ i tee ‘Menea ‘ wl . Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, oF 
man. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant Co., Albany, $1. Cabbage, Beets, Lettuce, $1.50. Express collect: $1.25; 5,000, $5.50. | Express collect or postaze co‘, trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
Georgia ae e ’ Onions 55c¢; Cabbage, $1 per thousand. Lind Plant either Cabbage or Onion: $1 thousand: 5,000, 34.50 free, Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
. Farms. Cotulla, Texas. (Collection 500 Cabbage and 500 Onion, postpaid, 31.50.) Tenn 
C.o.d.—‘‘Plants, not promises.’” Cabbage, Collards, = ri 24 hour service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Folder free ed 
Onions: 500, 65c; 1.000, $1. Sexton Co. Valdosta, Frostproof Cabbage, ees ed eae er ne on request. Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburz, Miss. Devendable Trees and Plants.—Pecans, | Fess® nerdy 
Georgia. 300, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50, - ; 5 Gane - Re = " : simmons, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Blueberries. pn 
- - Prompt shipment, Tull count guaranteed. Large orders Frostproof Cabbage and ermuda Onion Plants.— Satsumas, Grapefruit, Kumaquats, Tung Oil. Rows 5 
Plants.—Cabbage, Potato, Tomatoes special cheaper. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. Ornamentals. Write for prices. Summit Nurseries 
noagy geeas us quick. Southeastern Plant a, Bax- Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties, large Cabbage, a. —— ig ont labeled = ee Monticello, Fla 
ey, Ga. = m o — . he riety name. Sarly Jersey Yakefield, ,Charleston Wake- aoe patty 
open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda On- is . C - . , Date SOS > 
Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Tomato plants, $1.75 per ion plants $1; Collards $1, Absolutely prompt ship- Sold, Secor see eee ah 500, Oss rato ute: 
thousand. Fied and Garden Seed. J. J. Johns, Chip- ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 2500, $4.50. Express collect: 2,500, $2.50. Onions 
ley, Fla. Millions Frostproof weneteld and Flat Dutch Cab-  Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda, post- e 
C.o -d.— Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 2Se plants ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. Express collect: ee 
ghinas: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 7°. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 6,000, $4.50. 'Full ‘count, ‘prompt. shipment, safe ar- us 
asville, Ga. absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. — ee rival, ey ee guaranteed he us for catalog. WARNING.—Since ieading authorities odviee en 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: Early Jersey, Charleston Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas that it is difficult to tell the difference De 
, “ Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
















































































-o.d.—Satisfactors Cabbage and Onions. 500, 60c: wakefield, Early Flat’ Dutch; c.od.: 90c. per 
maT 1; C.0.d.: per 1,000 
Y AND CABBAGE PLANTS there may be substitution of Black Ebony oe 


c 
1,000, $1. Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and 5000. 83.51 Micntan aalinainh- ttmne os or exe 
soeecate,_ 3s. aoe, ine Beat Gn it, te 3 Eecen, Go i ls ak pe SAE: nes 908 Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adwe, 
Cash Delivery.—F ¢ Cabbag : = ——__——— ~ DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. ‘in 
ash on Delivery.—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Buy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof plants. 75c per 1.000 FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE helieve all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans’ 
pas: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Quick shipments. Georgia for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE our columns are honest and responsible, but 
arms Co., Pelham,, Ga. Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to SURE T J a are not liable for losses due to substitution “t 
Millions Cabb: ate please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. USE_NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST ack Whony Mevoeune ter Geectalll. 
age, Onion and Tomato plants: $81, ~ . “ o SEF Black n} ’ 3 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Leading va- GRADE IM} OR TED $ EED AND Gl "AR 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. rieties now ready. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC- NS 
Ee ay T5c, 1,000; 5,000. ot —Zs- ‘Express, $1 per 1,000; 5,000 per $4.50. Special prices TORY ON ARRIVAL. BEA _—___—_—— 
Bermuda Onions: $1, ‘ 000; 5,000, $4. oe on_large_quantities._P._D._Fulwoal, Tifton. Ga. ONION PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOWS: Seed Soybeans for sale. Winstead-Smith Co.. Bel 
Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 2 ——. aS oF thas yy * bw 500 6c: 1.000, $1: POSTP AID. 6.000 WAX haven, N. C. —— tan 
- sand, expressec londyke Strawberry plants, ir t- eg Pg? Me gg on ae wns ered; . 
czar Jersey, Dutch, Wakefield, Surehead frostproof ed, certified, $2.75 thousand, mailed: $2 thousand, ex- 3.30; 6,000 YELLOW $3.00 F.O.B. oan Gee cae Ee —— Ge. ee 
$3. ee: G5e; 1,000, $1.10; 5.000, pressed. Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville. Ga. CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, : 300, 90c; Se eee cculed, $1.35 bushel; 
~ — = 2 Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 250, 60c; 500, 1,000, $1.35; POSTPAID. 3,000, $2.35 F.O.B. " ne os a, aeets. a ae. “renni Ne, Ga. 
Cabbage plants, all varieties: 500, 65c: 1.000, $1; $1: 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Expressed: $1 thousand; - WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARM & er’ unc . ae tot 
noe. $4.50; 10,000 or more at 75c. All delivered. 5,000, $4.50. Good plants guaranteed or money re- vv i.\ ant a node c MS & Soy and Velvet Beans, select seed stock. pi 
with order. . Crisp, Fender, Ga. funded. Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEXAS price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 







































































February 23, 1929 
BEANS 


“New crop Otootans, recleaned, $5.50 per bushel: in 
ten bushel | lots $5. Wn. Sherman, Summeraale, Ala. 


Soybeans for Seed. Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi, Laredo, 
GQwwotans. Write W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N.C. 
Seed Velvet Beans.—Early Speckled, Ninety-day, 
Gsceolas and Bunches. Choice, clean, new crop beans. 
N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 




















For Sale.—Two thousand bushels Ninety-day Velvet 
two and half bushel sacks, dollar fifty bushel. 


a a 
Ss. Bryant. Bartow. Ga. 





Wanted.—Whippeorwill Peas; Laredo, Yellow, Biloxi, 
Otootan Soybeans, Submit samples and prices in quan- 
tities. Circle M Ranch, P. QO. Paulette, Miss. 

Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
‘ts, Write for prices. H. M, Franklin & Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 

Have just a few Soybeans this yerr. First come, 
first served.  Otootans $7; Taredos $6; Biloxis $3.75; 
Mammoth Yellows $2.75 February shipment. 1 don’t 
cell less than a s Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. 


Matthews, 8. C, ; — 


CORN 




















s ¥ —Field selected Mosby’ 8 Prolific “gee d corn; 
pushel $3.50; peck $1. W. L. Jones, Fayette, Ala. 

For Sale. —Improved “Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn, 

$3.50 per bushel. W. T. Whatley, Reynolds, Ga. ° 











Certified Boone County White, Neal's ma aster, 
Jarvis Golden Prolific Seed Corn; germina ion 97 ‘ 3. 
Newton ©. Myers & Sons, Greeneville, Tenn, 


Tennessee Red Cob, the best all- — d corn in exist- 




















ence. ™% bushel $1.50; bushel $2.75. Circular. Clov- 
edule Stock & Seed Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 
Sold bushels end have 300 bushels genuine Hast- 





ings Improved Prolitic seed corn in the size of the ears, 
$2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Goodwater, Ala., in five bushel 
lots. Fan Richardson. 


Moshoro Seed Corn, a firmer weevil resistant selec- 
tion of Mosby Prolific: field selected and typed for 18 
vears, $3 per bushel, $1.75 per half bushel; no pecks. 
F.o.b, Vincent, Als, Wade's Seed Farm 








SOME MORE’ OF THAT GOOD OLD 
RELIABLE MOSBY’S PROLIFIC 


Large double ears, long grain, small white 
cob, which satisfies at gathering time. 
Field selected, hand nubbed and carefully 
shelled. Peck $1.00; half $1.75; bushel $3.25. 


A. KIMREY, MEBANE, N. C. 


Tennessee Seed Corn.—Tennessee Red Cob, Neal's 
Paymaster, Two-ear Yellow, Yard Long Yellow, $2 per 
bushel White and Yellow Dent, $2.25 per bushel. 
Write us W. oN. Butler & Company, Columbia, Tenn 





Registered Neal's Paymaster seed corn, fie!d selected 


from 2 eared stalls only We made a yield of 100 
hushels to acre Price $4 bushel; % bushel $2.90. 
Texas Ribbon Cane seed, 8 pound. Boyd Bros, & 


oss, Lynnville, Tenn. 


Seed Corn Reduced.—Early White Dent. Yellow Dent, 
Boone County White or Silvermine, $2 bushel: 6c 
peck Hastin: s Prolific, Mosbys Prolific or Tennessee 
Red Cob, $2.25 bushel Write for wholesale prices on 
Sorghum Seed, Sudan Grass, Cotton Seed. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Ala 








COTTON 


Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 








Cotton seed catalog is free. Address Crook Byros., 
Luray, Tenn. 

acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., 
a. 
John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Huaif 
cotton, Henders: n, Tenn 


Cook 10-10 and Cook 
Wintergreen Gardens, 
Geeapeetennncocee eee 


3 bi sles 
Royston, 























cotton seed, $4, 100 pounds, 
rion, Ala. 
Pure ‘re-improved Half and Half cotton seed. Early, 
Prolific, Decatur Coal & Mig. Co., Decatur, Ala. 
1,000 bushels of reeleaned Cook 10-10 cotton seed: 


QT . v2 
“i germination; $1.50 per bushel. Leslie King, 
Leighton, Als 




















ACALA 37; “ROW DEN 40; DELFOS Ao Cs 
From high’ yielding fields. Seed recleaned, 
in new 100-lb. bags. High germination. Get 
my prices before buying elsewhere. Loy E. 
Rast, Plant | Breeder, Newport, Ark. 


—— 


rw. pene el f carefully ginned Half and Half: $6. 
= 20undS. aid Summerour $1 ) tir- 
Mingham, Ala, : $16. Dr. Young, Bir 
a oe 

Half and Half cotton seed; heavy producer; from 


early picking; $8.75 } ’ 

$3.7! undred. Lexington Hay Co., 
Lexington, Tenn. . 
pn Ae 

















00 bushels Cook's 10-10 cotton seed, guaranteed 
pure, carefully ginned and recleaned, $1.25 per bushel 
1. A. Rand, Leighton, A 

pn Bs 





me Sale. Pure Cook's 10-10, Eleven to twelve 
tundred pounds geed cotton per bale. Price $1.25. 





George W. Thomas, » Mi arion Ala, 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 8 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





° contd oemiine coed a lirect from Hickey Grove Farm, 
. "per 160 pound bag. Supply limi 
Brothers, Rt. 3, Loutsburg, mc pply limited. 
Heavy Pag Sea Te 
er: - ted a ruiter.—Three bales acre cotton: heavy lint- 
ad enue o. Prices next 30 days. Write for facts 
———— indiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 
lal Bos 
ber ~ft tat : ney seed. High germination: high 
request. WW. scaflet Siving price and description on 


Montgomer. Lexington, Tenn. 


HALF AND HALF 
P chide COTTON SEED 
— free catalog shows from its many tes- 
that Cre and Experiment Station tests 
bs in cae ‘ee Half and Half 
tliest i ieldi 
ion. Aine caviest yielding cotton 
CROOK BROS,, LURAY, TENN. 


Coker st 












Staple 14 ie es Lis htning Express, selected, recleaned. 
thin foliane . wit resistant, early, heavy fruiter, 
offec es’ ; 4 for 100 pound bag. Segrest Farms, 





Cook’ 8 Sel ted ssa tsemensinenssisieniensiienen — 
ec Wilt ~ Resist nt.—Good size bo’ 
ban Picked. % to inch staple. Large yields $4.50 


bag 100 
Co, Enterprias” a“ with order. Goff Mercantile 





(251A) 31 
BABY CHICKS 








Cook—Improved early big boll fine lock cotton 
vo. 588. Stands at or near the top at all experiment 
Sixteen years careful seed selection 
The best is always the cheapest. 
-— $2 per bushel f.o. b. 


Led in many "experiments, 
ed by Ryland air blast culler, 
Hudsen, Laon. Ala. 
¥ ‘Addison, Blackwells. 
Cook 10-10 cotton seed, 








Cotton Seed for Planting in 1928.—Write now for full 
information and prices on Cleveland Big Boll, 
Simpkins Big Boll, 
Halt and Half and many others. Our North Carolina 
maturing productive types of 
Due to excessive rain damage in many 
parts of the Cotton Belt the demand for weed will be 
freater than the supply ane 
Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 


grown from pure selected an! 


grown stocks are early 











$4.50 hundred pounds 








Write for special prices on Seed Corn 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $5 bushel 
and Sorghum Seed. - 





GEO. M. CALLEN, SELMA, ALA, 





and Common — deza seed. 





breeder is the originator and breeder o 
Wannamaker-Cleveland y 
Write or wire for quotations. 





Saieae and Carpet 

















for reduced prices and ‘ 
Special prices on quantities 











PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVEL AND 
BOL 


: Runner Peanuts, not 


Order direct from the originator. 
to the land and more at the gin. 

at enemy all peers stations and way ahead 
Von for us the national — 








Se lected Seed Peanuts.—W ut b 








Peanuts.—Recleaned good for seed or roasting. Small 
first and second prizes, $1,000 
for largest yields on 5 acres in state 
: will win a prize for you in 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton, easy pick- 
Owing to length, strength and evenness of staple 
brings 2 to 8 cents more. 


ti Per hundred pounds. 





(one inch and better), 
One to 9 bushels, $2.50 per bushel ; 
2. Apply for prices on carloads. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
_ Commnesee, Georgia 


Small White Spanish. 
Gott Merc eatite Cc Seer. 





Genuine Mem Wilt 








Va s. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham 





Pedigreed Seed Farm 





Pre lowed find vemniance of ¢ 
‘ ——_ of your pure Pied- 














_ ah yne 's Cook is the most wilt- -resistant ; 





Leads everywhere “almost. 
that exists from the breeders at $2.50. 
a 








‘s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown worth- 
Matures fifteen io earlier, 





~_WATERMELONS ont CANTALOUPES _ 
Ya- 





KINTNER QUALITY LEGHORNS 
WINNERS IN ALABAMA CONTESTS 
High hen, 1926—329 eggs 
Two 300-egg hens, 1928 


Our chicks will make you more money. 
They are strong, healthy and BRED TO 
LAY. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write to Mrs. Kintner about 
your problems or your needs and ask for 
her interesting catalog. 


KINTNER POULTRY FARM 

Mrs. Charles Kintner. Mer. 
Route 1, Corydon, Ind, 
Member Indiana Record of Performance 


chilling, shipped in brooder boxes. Barred Rocks, 
Reus, Orpingtons, English Leghorns: 100, $10.75; heavy 
mixed $9.50: prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 

State accredited chicks from trapnested, pedigreed 
stock, $12 per 100 up, delivered. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Catalog free Write McKenzie Poultry Asso- 
ciation, Box P. McKenzie, Ala. 

CHICKS—BEST SELECTED MISSOURI 

Accredited White and Barred Rocks, Buff 

Orp., Reds, Silver and White Wyandottes, 

100 for $12; heavy assorted $10.50. Alive de- 

livery. MARIES VALLEY FARMS, P. O. 

Box B, Westphalia, Mo. 

Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 egg pedi- 
greed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first 
14 days. 12 varieties. 8c up. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo. 

Free brooders and feed with our blood tested, culled 
and inspected baby chicks. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
broilers. We ship c.o.d. Low prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From’ vigorous. heavy-layinge stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed. ostage prepaid. 
CORDELE HATCHERY. 
ordele, Ga. 

Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 8c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Chicks, $11 hundred up; eggs, $7 hundred; from 
high production Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leg- 
horns. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Associated Farms, Stuarts Draft, Va. 



































by chicks from vigorous, open range, select flocks. 
tarred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds; prepaid: 25 
$3.50; 50, $7; 100, $13. Write for special prices on 
Leghorns Florence Hatchery, Florence, Ala, 


NOW ACCEPTING ORDERS FOR 

BABY CHICKS 
delivery for February, March and April chicks 
from our “Super-Winter-Lay Strain of White 
Leghorns. Our entire flock have been in 60% 
production all winter. If you want winter lay- 
ing pullets get chicks from hens that lay in 
the winter. 





This is our eighth year. 
KINGS POULTRY FARM, 
Anniston, Alabama. 


Alabama Accredited Chicks.—Every chick from blood 
tested and certified hens. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 
Giants. Special on large orders. Buy Southern chicks. 
Request prices. Madison County Hatchery, Huntsville, 
Alabama. 


Buy Miller’s Health Certified Missouri ~ Accredited 
Baby Chicks. 18 Leading Varieties. 25.000 weekly after 
December lst. Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Use- 
ful catalog in colors, free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
12, Iancaster, Mo. 

$12.00 Chicks.—From pedigreed males, Tancred or 
Ferris White Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas, $12 for 100. 
Barred Rocks, Thompson or Parks strain, $14. Light 
—_ $16. Catalogue. Blue Ribbon Farms, Green- 
back, Tenn. 











twenty-three years seed oh 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








HALF AND ae F $4.00 PER 100 POUNDS 
-R TON 


" Amroved Wwe eaver- “Wat atson wv atermelon seed 





Raised and ginned by us. 
tire t crop last season without a ‘single com- 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
ence any Bank in West Tenn. 


. A. PEDDY & SONS, 
Henderson, Tenn. 


Watermelon.- For the 


ful of all watermelons. 


“MISCELLANEOUS ay 








‘beta, "Concerdie. Kansas. 





and Wannamaker cotton seed. 


pl od results past é - ; 
en _ a oa Bennett's Bonded Warehouse, 








Here are our rates for Custom Hatching: 50 eges $2 
100 eggs $3.50; one tray, 156 eggs, $4.70; five or more 
trays, $4.50 per tray. Beats buying chicks. Easy to 
ship exus and we deliver chicks. Write The Southland 
Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 





CERTIFIED CHICES 


BLOOD TESTED AND STATE CULLED 
FOR FOUR YEARS 


REDS, ROCKS AND LEGHORNS 


Try our electrically hatched chicks from 
our own flocks. You'll be a satisfied cus- 
tomer. Catalog upon request. 
CRICKENBERGER POULTRY FARM 
Route 3, Waynesboro, Va. 
Formerly Meadow Brook Poultry Farm 





variety with the best features of many old types—a real- 
ig bell prolific cotton with ‘ 


1928 than was ever made on the same land be 


productive cotton ever grown, 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


certificate of. a ges given 





Helm’s State Accredited Chicks.—Culled by official 
inspector. America’s heaviest laying strains. Post- 


paid: Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $11; Barred 
Rocks, Recs, 
$14. Cal 





Minorcas, $13; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
log. Helm’s Hatchery, >aducah, _ Ky. 








DO you WANT BARGAINS OR PROFITS? 
‘hicks at ‘‘Bargain Prices’’ usually show short prof- 
its. But Blue Ribbon Chicks—lively, big-boned 
fellows, produced from healthy active flocks, are a 
sound, profitable investment. Valuable folder free. 
Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Dept. M, Atlanta, Ga. 





4. "32. 75 per bushel, Texas freight allowed. 


direct from originato? and breeder. 





° Gare’ 8 blood tested chicks. 








WILT-RESISTING | pk 


Your poultry profits depend on the chicks you buy. 
“Eggline Quality’’ chicks, state accredited, blood test- 


ed, high production, purebred stock, will solve your 
problem. Electrically hatched, closely culled, ‘‘just a 
little better.’’ Write for prices. Muscle Shoals Hatch- 
ery, Florence, Ala. 








For Sale.—Quality chicks: . 
Custom hatching, $4 per 100 eggs 





English White Leghorn baby 





100% blood tested Tru-Blood Missouri accredited 


chicks. White Leghorns, White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Barred Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Langshans. Live arrival guaranteed, ‘Handsome free 
catalog. 5% discount on orders sent more than three 
weeks before chicks are wanted. Edwards Chick Hatch- 
ery, Springfield, Mo. 





ALABAM: A ST a . 

TO DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN 
CHICKS AND EGGS.—RBarron or Tancred 
‘. _ Parks Rocks. Fishel gu 7 Rucker Reds. 


WILKINSON EARLY CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 
48 
Dt’ MM BGG. F Aas. Beier, Miss. 


abou jut ten days early and recommended 





Baby Chicks. —Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 


red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $14 hun- 
dred. White Wryandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Ruff Orpingtons, $15. Heavy breeds assorted, $13. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12, Ship- 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 











breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, 





Tancred Leghorn eggs, $6 


Enc losed find remittance of $ 
bushels of your pure cat- 





Alahama certified baby chicks; 





BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- 
} White Wyandottes, $15 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS 


We hatch only S. C. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, and S. C. Reds, and every egg 
hatched by us is produced by our 
flock. When you buy our chicks you 
are assured of pure, standard type 
stock, bred for egg production. 


Write for price lists. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough Blackshear, Ga. 





per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. 
H. L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 











ee ee 


ene 
meet. 


Classified Ads 


BABY CHICKS 


For best quality White Leghorn baby chicks, get 
our prices. Chicks from selected two and three year 





old hens mated to individually pedigreed males, ¢ hicks 
from blood tested, state inspected breeders. Every 
chick we sell is produced on our own modern breeding 
plant. Write for prices’ and hatching dates at once 
stating quantity desired. Lone Oak Leghorn Farm, 
Eufaula, Ala ; 
ANCONAS 
Hatching eggs from the workl’s best laying strain 
Anconas, $1 per setting Emeline Jones, Mlackshear, 
Georgia. oe 
CAMPINES 
World record layers, 362 egg 365 days Produce 


Also Buff and “White Minorcas. Chicks 
heater free Oriole Farm Hatchery, 








CORNISH 
Purebred Dark Cornish eggs, $2.50 setting; prepaid. 
Circulars. R. B. Huff, Bowdon, Ga 














GAMES 
Allen Roundhead Games, 15 eggs $2; prepaid Kl- 
mer Harden, Letcher, Ala 
LEGHORNS 


Ferris ‘strain White ” Tes ghorn pullets, $1.50 each 
Mrs. ©. M. Slack, Leslie, Ga 

Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding stock and eges 
reasonable, from my state winners Cireular, J. 2B 
Howser tooneville, Miss 

For Sal Hollywood White Leghorn cocks from 
300 e dams. trapnested, three dollars each, f.o.b. 
Selma, Ala Mrs, J. B. Ejiland, Sprott, Ala 


Pure Tancred White Leghorn “baby chicks ; males 























heading matings from official contest hens to 27 
e : per hundred M. W Ki unt alla E berton, 
Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 exg pedi ree W 
Legl es, $7 hundred hicks, $12 hundred -. 
Pulle cerels, hens Prompt shipment Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va 
ORPINGTONS 
Orping ns Rx . $2 for I South's be 
Orpit Yards : 
Orpir ‘ il n wi 
exe ecords Fegs >’ per 15 Ferti 
guarante ! Albert Gilley, Mountain Park Oe. 
--rhewnhchh be ntatnd ; Ee 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Park's purebre tarred Roch $2 settin two for 
$3.50; postpaid Lizzie ¢ phell, Meridianvill Al 
1 Dark Barred Roch prize winners; 15 exes 
( irst pen, $1; postpaid Ollie Clevelane Unie 
purebred 1 1 Rock hatching exes f vin- 
rs, $1.50 per 15: postpaid. Mrs. C. W. McBee 
e, Mis 
tin’s layir strain purebre Barre Rock hatch 
ing eges now read Fifteen delivered $1.25; fifty or 
over, six cents each, delivered Write M I 
Martin, Rt. 3, Box 351 Sessemer, Al 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Fine Rhode Island Red exes, $2. settin s. R 
Rox ers, DeKalb, Miss 
Listen. folks! Red egus, $1.50 to $3.50, 15; $5, 100 


tarred Rocks: $2, 15 Mrs. W. A. Ratle Midway 
Alabami 

Rhode Island ~ Red cockerels, twenty months old; 
from Owens Farm best layers H. M, Beatty, DBoone 
ville, Miss 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eges From | blood 








Leste’ hens, $2 per 15; delivered Alabama ac liter 
pullets, $3 each Bred for health, beauty and ge 
layers Mrs. Hugh H. Killian, Fort Payne, Ala 

Choice eges and birds*from the world famous Tomp 
kins Reds Sure enough Re is: will please you Buy 
early for best results $3, $5; females, $3, $5; 
males, $5, $10 Reauti ul birds wonderful laye rs 
Satisfaction guaranteed J. J. Yarbrough, Headland 
Alabama 

Roberts’ Single Comb Reds.—Our pullet No, 36 in 


Alabama Contest, 1927-28, produced 292 eggs in 51 
weeks, finishing second high hen in heavy breeds. Egsus 
from special matings headed by pedigree hatched males 




















§ 0, $8.50, 50; $16.50, 100; delivered Satis 
factory hatch ranteed ay ha type and lor. 
: R. Roberts Collinsville 
TURKEYS 
fine Bronze toms, $10, $1 ly rts, Darl 
Ala 
Red turkeys, $15 pair Mrs. ¢ M. Slack, 
Tron ———" Ruff toms White Muscovy ducks, 


Mrs. Charlie Baker, Penrod, Ky 





onze turkeys, on approval 





prize Goldbank 1 

Routt’s Turkey Farm, Sonora, K 
Bird Bros. strain Mammoth I 

13, $6. Lorenzo Rowland, Gretna, 

d Bronze turkeys Toms %10, weight 20 to 
; ", Davies, Allenville \ 





Eggs from pure Bourbon Red turkeys, unrelated mates, 











$6 en Mrs. Walter McDonald, Winfield, Ala 
on Red Turkeys.--Toms $10; hens $6 Place 

r eges now. Mr G. B. Si er, Demot 
nmoth Bronze turkey eggs Breed large 
Free from disease, $38 dozen Sylvester Farm, Comer, 

Alabama 

Bronze, champion = strai Leader of the 
High class breeders Bronze Turke Farm, 





Or inge, Va. 
Puret red biz bone Bronze toms, two vears old, world’s 

Strain, $20 Guaranteed Hilltop Farms 
Tenn. 





Prize winning pusgures 1 Mammoth Bronze turkeys 
Great size and vitalit Free of a disease Sev 
months cockerels, weigh 25 pounds 
pullets, 14 to 18 pounds, $8 to S15 All money 1 
funded and express both ways if not satisfied. Walnutta 
Stock Farms, Massillon, Ala 


WYANDOTTES 


Silver Laced Wyandotte exgs, $2 setting: postpaid. 
W. A. Dodd, Nauvoo, Ala 











Hatching eggs from Long's Silver Wyandottes, $2 
per setting postpaid Robert E. Long, Bremen, Ga. 
White Wryandottes Carefully culled, bred fer type 
and production Choice eggs from special pens 15, 


$1.50; 100, $8; postpaid. Bryan O. Doherty, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Heavy big boned Bronze turkeys, Bird Bros. strain. 
White Wryandottes: cockerels, hens, hatching eggs, 
chicks. ‘‘Dykeland,’’ Mattoax, Va. 


Hatching eggs from high record stock; separate pens. 
Light Brahmas, Lakenvelders, and Kiwis. 15 eggs 
$2.50; 30 eggs $4.75. Mrs. R. M. Barnett, Fayette, 
Alabama, 















CATALOGUES» 


LIVESTOCK ——; 


Bue shanan’ s New Catalogue Free.—Seeds, Fruit Trees 














PPP LLP Onn Roses, Baby Chicks, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
DUROC- JERSEYS Buchanar Memphis, Tenn, 
Registered Durocs, Immune; guaranteed Wayside Free illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Make Money With 
‘arms, Somerville, Tenr Hens and Dairy Cows.” EF. R, Ziller, Box 


Meridian, Miss. 





Finest registered Durocs we gilts, sows, Beech- 
ft Bellbuckle, Ten: 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 





~ Registered Duroc pigs: fine ones. Express prepaid. Investigate. P. L. Weeks, Brooksville, Fla, 


zi tered cholera immune Duroc pigs, ~ Jersey cows. ¥ " = 
, or Sale Cheap.—Complete dairy outfit, set up 
Loggins, Somerville, Tenn ready to start manufacturing butter, ice cream, 








S. Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn FEED 
GOATS Rice Chicken Feed at $2 








kids. Blue Mountain Ranch, Little Rock, Ark. 


Registered Dairy Goats; four breeds. Bargains in Milling Products Co. 


2 per cwt., f.o.b. New 
leans, La This superior to other grains United 





HONEY 





~ ©. I. C. hogs on time. Write for hog book. Orig- 
inators and most extensive breeders. L. B. Silver Co., 
tox 58, Salem, Ohio. 





6 S New crop, pure, mild and oe. Case of 8s 
5 ; ten gallons . 95. 


pound cans 95; five gallons $5.25 
Dealer’s discount. Gulf Coast Bee ‘éo., Houma, 








KODAK FINISHING 




















~ Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


~ For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


with official records A few females Gayoso 
Hlorn Lake, Miss 





. Ss ~Prial | Offer Send r any size roll 
POLAND-CHINA six glossy prints. Kiphart. Studio, Fairfield, 
Bratted Posane = aa - ag guaranteed, Roll Films Developed Free. —Printe “Be, ke, 
Warren Morton, Russellville, Ky Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 











mingham, Ala. 








free. Prints 4c to 6c. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


GUERNSEYS 





_PATENTS 


High Class Kodak Filing, —Roll films developed 
. W. White Co., Drawer 1 





Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


—————— Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South 
Outstanding Guernsey bulls. out of Advanved Reg- linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bildg., 
try dams. Orleton Farm, Russell Cave Road, Lex C, 





son Ky. —_ Inventors.—-Write for free booklet, 
of dams Manufacturers on What to Invent.’ Adam 
Farms, Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo 





Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sire 


“Suggestions | bee 





form. No charge for information on how to 








vale losta, Ga 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free 


GUINEA HOGS ‘How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 














Guinea Hog pigs cheap. Fred Tidwell Letcher, Ala. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
JERSEYS os Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
Registered Jersey bull for sale or exchange. Winter- PRINTING 
green Gardens Marion, Ala : OREN 250 Letterheads and 250 Envelopes neatly 
For Sale Registered Jersey bulls, three to five $2.75; 500 each, $4.75 Pay postman. Al 
onths old; Raleigh and Noble breeding J. ¢. Hunt, printing. Thomas Thompson, Pay Minette, Ala 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





nths old, _ 














tim Hill Pike, Nashville, Tenn 





Re istered Jersey bull, thirteen mor 
One six months old $45. From htgh producers Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
Upehureh, Gordo, Ala job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 

—— - Bureau, 5. St. Louis. Mo. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Men n up to $250 monthly, expenses pers 
For Sale.—Resistered Duroc pigs; Holstein. bull Railwa a ee SS ee a 
es 7 yuthdow ve ling hb KS 1app Farm, fter aninlacion: of < months’ 1ome stucly 
nd Sout n rlin ucks. Knapp Farm eicertiien. anil Write 


refund your money 





DOGS ~  uffalo, N. ¥ 








colors, ages x; trained and untrained, Beck Broth 


tee to please 


For Sale Two Airedale terriers males; one nd 


Ives or any pure breed chickens H 


Sullcls supplies < > h y ells ende 
idee . oe o20 eacl Virgil Wells, Ravenden, ountants, Bookkeepers, Stenographers find reacly 
: — loyment wa cool and go to school in the 
Terriers, Fox Terriers Lists 10 Pete Slater, mountains « olina Resident school or home s 
P, Pana, Il ourse ie i's. "Wactne ss Colleges, Asheville, N 


or Spartanburg, 8S. C. 





Standard Business Training Institute, 








Let Us Teain You for Business Secretaries, 











‘ollie, Shepherds, Police, Fox Terriers Clover Leaf 
‘arm, Kincaid, Kans SPRAY MATERIALS 
At Stud.—U. K. C. registered Redbone coonhound; Buel , 5 ; : 
- . - suchanan’s Oil Emulsion or Lime-Sulphur 
t $15 H Ii. Conwell, Comer Ga, ae < i for San Jose Scale Gallon 75c: 5. & 10, $3 
Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13, losue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. i. ee es _ 
= : SYRUP 
Purebred Collie pups; sable male uv, white female — oe 
ish with order Write G. B rrett, Leaf Ga Delicious flavored Sugar, Cane; best grade; 35-¢ 





barrel, $20; cash with order. 


ilounds a prices; quick sale; hundred head ~All Enterprise, Ala 


Goff Mercantile 





Herrick, “‘Ilinois 


; : er = For Sale 
Airedale 3 months old puppies Males $12.50; fe 


iles $7.50. Pedigrees and papers to register Guar PURE GEORGIA CANE SYRU 
under TRU-BLU brand, ag only 


Fowler's Dixieland Kennels, Braselton, 


Six cans to case, at 





number 





r years old Or will exchange for registered Jersey 
d Davenport, 
Specify bank when ordering. 








nerrnrn—n—yr ¢ 


Ifundreds of farmers are finding a market for their ive pounds $1.50; 10 pounds 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by acdver- Ho 


tising in these columns senate _ 
e . sad Tobacco, Postpaid. —Guaranteed. Best ~ mellow, 


study course free Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box ) 


Slightly off-condition 100% 


iHT PAID. No discounts. 


Terms cash in advance or order notify. 





RABBITS SOUTH GEORGIA SYRUP COMPANY 
Raising Rabbits offers many money making oppor- dameenaneniainate Cc sed Georgia — 
tunities We raise best paying breeds LaSalle Gar 
dens, St. Petersburg, Fla. ‘ ae TANNING 


Let us tan and make up your Furs We 





Mineral, Va 


model, dye and repair old furs. The Fur Tamnery, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO 





Guaranteed, postpaid, good red leaf juicy 


mer Prince, Agent, Sharon, 5 








) Smoking 












AUCTIONEERING red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 
> ; > Lone - ¥ smoking, 20e pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Be an Auctioneer Earn $25-$100 daily. Se - 
re illustrated catalogue Iso how to receive Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade; guarantee d. 
ing, 5 pounds $1; Smoking, 10, $1.50 





nd 


free Pay when received. Valley F irmers, Mur rray, 








BEES—BEE SUPPLIES TREE KILLER 














Made $30.00 on Each Colony of Bees.—-L. A, Shiver A 
Camden, S. C., last year sold $30 worth of hone Jonestown, Miss. 
om each of his 13 colonies of bees and increased them 
colonies He kept his ght. Do you keep 





ae ae t how tu start 





Fi flet prep i i Sout RARAARAL AAA 
tellin ust how to transfer bees to better hives WW inted.—Ex; alacead 4 siack farmer; 50-50 
; Hi B. Kobinson, Box 72 





T! A. I. Root Company, 121 Liberty 8S t aad 


Bo-Ko.--Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 30-Ko 








HELP OR SITUATION WAN WANTED 








TREND OF THE MARKETS 


i ier following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points: 


Pre-war 
10 Year Ago (1910-14 





Chicaygo:— Week Ago Month A 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, lb... 80.07% $0.0734 $0.08 ee, 
Potatoes, Wis. Round IVhite, cwt... 90 1.07% 1.70 r 
Hogs, average, cwt. ....... eerre ree 8.95 8.20 f 
Steers, medium, native, cwt....... 11.45 FE Be | 12.56 6,57 





OCs; FICOR RUSE BOS. ss os Risavee 8 44 28 30 
Frees, BOGUS. Hee. TO. osicdcuceceas 28Y, 30 25 1334 
Batter, 020708; 16. 0.66 6.054% ua anne -.. 49% 45M, 4434, 29% 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......¢. 1.48 














em 
~ 
ose 
Jn 
Mm 
“J 





Com, NO, 2 MUR, Bilis ccc (Oe 904 ** 0334 573 
Oats, No. 2 white.’ bu..... os ** 4934 RBA 43 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.... 22.50 23.50 16.50 . 16.05 
Tew York :— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Ib...........***.2020 .2040 1870 124 
Potatoes, L.I., ». No. 1, 150-lb. sk. 2.47% 2 an ree 
Apples, Jonatha good to fancy, bkt. 1.50 7. 50 2.3714 en 
*No. 4. **No. 3. ***February 11. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

; Cents Cents 
Cottam, MGS 6vcisdcteFevecacs 354 Bacon, sides .. 1214 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, pound.. 9.5 Eggs, dozen .........0. peees ae 23 
Beet cattle, Pound ...scccccccess 2@3% Sweet potatoes, 50@55 
RAPS EEE ccuvawcboedoncucesuens 70@75 

eee Lat SS SEE es a 








The Progressive Farmer 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 
Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 


in country Steady work, Good profits. McConnon « 
Company, Dept, FB-1502, Memphis, Tenn 








Want to correspond with young married man tamilint 
with culture of asparagus, lima beans and ther eae 
etables. Excellent propostion for satisfactory man 
Interview later Markland Farm, Terra Ceia, x ( 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you, The cost ¢ 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free beokien 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nasnvilit’ 
Tenn. 

NNN Pat ~~ ~ od d~ om ~ pd 
fmm NN 


WANT TO BUY 











p Two hounds, ten months old, for $35. Will exchange 
for turkeys, velvet beans or live stock, 30x 265 Gordo 
Alabama. ; 


Will buy Confederate Stamps, preferably on the ori 
Ke 


inal envelopes. R. P. lly, Jefferson Hotel, F ~¥ 
Virginia. ’ ne, Sick 





Wanted.—Tom Watson, Stone Mountain W itermelon 
seed. All varieties Peas, Velvet and Soybeans. Ben- 
nett’s Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga, 


~~ ~ ~ ~wwwwn ~ 


AGENTS WANTED 


NARA AAA An 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agent: 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, — wanted. Concord 


: $12.00 daily showing new Linen-like tablecl 
like oilcloth. No laundering. Sample free 
648 Irving Park, Chicago. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Bxperience unnecessary, (Car. 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo 





AA 








1. Wash 
Sstever, 

















$2.95 Auto Seat Covers: cash claily amazing all 
America Postcard brings leatherette sales outfit. 


“Quality,’”” FF513 So. Dearborn, Chicago 

7 $100 Weekly Appointing zy agents Mother Hubbard 
Foods No canvassing, delivering or investment. Moth- 
er Hub! ard Products 53: 2H aX ongress, ( ‘hicago 











Sell stores, offices, garages, our flashy line floor 
brushes All sizes, kinds. Big “sales easy Big profits 
The Brush Works, 849 4th St., Fairfield, Towa 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling “Bhirts. No capital or 




















experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 

A Business of Your Own.—Making sparkling gloss 
Name and Number Plates, Checkerbo 3. Signs. Big 
bool nil sample free. E. Palmer, 558, W Ohio. 

You are ~ wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, et Write 


for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind 


New household device, washes, dries win Ss. sweeps 
floors, cleans walls, scrubs, mops Cheaper than brooms. 
Over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third Str., Fairfield, 
Towa. 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St 
Louis, Mo. 








Avents Make $25.00-$100.00 kiv sel < Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and ists. All 
brass. Throws continuous stream iblished 35 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box (4 





America’s greatest tailoring line free: 175 big sam- 
ples, Guaranteed pure virgin wool: tailor 
at sensational low price Big commissions 
cash bonus. Get outfit at once. Addre 
wear, 844 Adams, Chicago 

Don't sell for others. Employ agents ; yoursel?. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Tlousehold Spe- 











Con 











cialties, ete. 500% profit. v aluable booklet _ free 
National Scientific Laverstertes, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va 

Bi Pay, Steady Income.—One representative each 
community to furnish us with names of persons need- 
ing monuments. Georgia merble at world’s lowest 









prices. ite for offer. Art Marble Company, Farley 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 

Big Ohio corporation hes county positi pen, $50 
weekly commission. Earnings star immediately Good 
for $5,000 yearly, We furnish ev deliver and 


collect. Capital or experience unnecessar Fyr-Fyter 
Company, 1827 Fyr Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 





We offer the selling agency for the world’s largest, 
most complete direct to wearer men’s wear line; con- 
sists of 135 large Sil Shirts. Neckties, Une 








derwear, Pajamas, Trench Coats and Lam- 
berjackets Spare or full time; experien nne essary; 
outfit free. foward, 1213) VanBuren ictory 227, 


Chicago 





If [ send you a Suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
a sample of my sensational value Could 





friends a 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time If so 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 


dress L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 238, 
Chicago. 









No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed 
eral distributors make big money; ani 
up. No capital or experience needed; nteed sales; 
unsold goods may be returned, We furnish you with 
sample case, license xnd free samples for customers, 
sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory Ask now! 
I il Pure Food Co., G2311 Arche Chicago. 









Get Browns New Fence 
FACTORY PRICES @ 2259 Utle 


My Straicht Line Factory to Farm & iis INNING 
lot of 


— pian cuts. come way down— 








Heaters,” 

ires, e 

WRITE FOR pele 
See my new low freight paid prices. 
24 hour service.—Jim Brown. aii 
The Brown Fence & Wire 
Dept.5503 Cleveland, ‘Ohio 


$5.00 per 100 & op 


Ss 
APPLE Ly RE e & op 
Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Porcal Boy 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, finaae a 


Orndmental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 


Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
’ Regular Price $2.00 
Woman’s World 


Our Special Price 
McCall’s $42 ye 
The Progressive Farmer 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. <i 
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He Cousin 


Buy It Back 





Mr. James E. Colegrove of Corry, Pennsyl- 
yania, sold his Clark “Cutaway to a neigh- 
bor. Later on he tried to buy it back, but his 
neighbor refused to sell. Mr. Colegrove wrot¢ 
us and told us why. Read his letter for the 
reason. 

“Your favor of the 17th received. Are the 
18-inch disks superior to the 16-inch, if so, in 
whet way? Please send me delivered price on: 

A-5 20, 16 in. disks 5% ft. cut 3-h hitch 

A-6 16 in. disks 6% ft. cut 3-h hitch 

X-5 20, 18 in. disks 5% ft. cut 3-h hitch 

X-6 24, 18 in. disks 6% ft. cut 3-h hitch 
and I will select the one I think is best suited 
to my work. T bought a Double Action Har 
row of you about 25 years ago and used it 
about 10 years and a team ran away with it 
and scattered it all over the farm, and I could 

not see any way to repair it. I sold it to a 
man who has a 250-acre farm; he patched 
up and is using it yet. I tried to buy it this 
spring, but he would not sell, said they used 
it more than any other implement on the farm 


I may help you to sell some of 
I shall not be afraid to rec- 


It is possible 
your implements. 


” 


ommend them, 





le Action 

cutoue or 
utlery steel, heat treate 
forged sharp for better 
and longer wear Re- 
ersible gangs draft. 
Made with extension 


Harrow 


solid di 





Dis!'s 
hea’'s for orchar rk 

SPECIAL: You don't need a stalk cutter if you own a 
Clark “Cutaway'’ disk harrow. It chops up corn and 
cotton stalks while it’s disking the ground. Does hoeth 
jobs—thoroughly—at the same time. A Clark ‘‘Cut- 


carry weight 








away’ disk harrow saves the price of a stalk cutter, 
time end labor. it soon pays for itself. 

Mail talog and book, “The Soil 
and _its 5“ Titlage.” 

The Ci Cutaway Harrow Company, 

374 Main St., Hieganum, gp} 

Please s ! ERE E your alog and book, The 
Soil and Its Till 
Ad 
Clark “Cutaway” Disk Harrows Sold and Dis- 


tributed by Dinkins-Davidson Hardware Co., 
Atlanta, Carter Hardware & Supply Co., 
Macon, T. H. Robertson & Sons, Fayette, Alla., 
Dean Agency, Dothan, Ala., and Spann & 
White, Headland, Ala., and Good Dealers 
throughout the South. 
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Next Week and Later 
The World's News: A Monthly Re- 
view—By Clarence Poe 
Exterminate the Rat—By Dr, F, M. 
Register. 
It Can't Be 


Done—By Rev. J. IV. 


Holland. 
Our Big IS “Dairy Spectal” Com- 
ing, March 9. 
Kudzu for Forage—By Paul Tabor. 
Cotton dcrcage—By Bradford Knapp. 
How Four Alabama Boys Made 
Cottoi—By P. O. Davis. 








POULTRY IN LEE COUNTY 


pout TRYME N of East Alabama 
have an organization which has three 
objectives in for 1929: (1) An ex- 
hibit at the district fair in Opelika next 
October: (2) cooperative marketing of 
eggs and poultry: (3) to have a series of 
educational meetings, to be conducted by 
the county farm and home agents and G. 
A. Trollope, extension poultry specialist 
at Auburn. 





view 


When this program of work was pre- 
pared and adopted the East Alabama Dis- 
trict Poultry Association was organized 
and the Lee County Poultry Association 
was merged into it. W. S. Bridges, of 
Notasulga, is president; J. D. Orr, Ope- 
lika, vice-president: D. A. Bennett, Ope- 

and treasure and M. P. 
Opelik corresponding 





secretary et ae 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO BE 
GOOD LOOKING 


believe that 


S ALLY, do v any girl] 
b can | good looking?” asked Mar- 
garet as thev sat on Sallv’s front steps 
discussing the new girl in the commu- 
nity 

4 answered Sally, “but 


not all girls can be good looking in the 
same Wa} 

“What do you mean by that?” was 
Margaret's quick query. 


“Simply this: a big girl should not be 





JSODAY C2. 201 Ss & ~ 
ats roly-poly, wistful, saucy, nor willowy, 
lAL< ; FR but it is quite within her power to be 
Peru send * Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. | well-poised, sympathetic, genial, digni- 
he it osts $2.50. If not. costs nor . Fine Horsehide Fi 1 7 - . 
p FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 ALTIMORE,MD. | fied, and well set-up. All of which are 
WAAAAAAG ~~ ro ~ q*,° ’ 
SOS SOARS | very desirable qualities and well worth 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | “*!"\*"» 
| “Then you mean,” said Margaret, “that 
Sp sasaniantcrnninucierennespnnteninenenmenseaniih | being good looking consists in perfecting 
iii ~ lu uk 1g J » Pi i ~ 
| cood anal - whe ‘ou have regard- 
} gor 1 qualitie that you have regard 
1f how small they may be?” 
| CHICKS ‘That is exactly what I mean,” an- 
the finest laying strains of swered Sally. “Take a good look at 
q Tl poputek breeds state | "wre = r ch: 2 ive. colori iS- 
aie, | Hee ore atte ee eeae | Yourself—your shape, size, coloring, di 
' White Leghorns with pedigreed position, tastes, and background. Then, 
! re ountry’s best breeders. Parks . F . . 
. Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick as hone stly as possible, decide not Ww hat 
= every customer, Write for 1929 cata- ¢ ; . } 
sarees toh s. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of type of person you would like to be, but 
worn ehind her Hd ae you money, time and the type « f person you have a chance at 
ERSIDE HATCHERY ‘AND POULTRY FARM wat 7 ; 
= D. No. Raetciee Comm. becoming. When you decide _that, you 
it SD osssnosseresereneoseseseronseonermeeronn fe have started tow ards success. 
“How do y ou start developing your 
Nnoxvi e Chicks cood points after you discover them?” 
x was Margaret's next question, put a little 
ur st } . 
the pag a, ind them money makers from wistfullv 
literature’ ar ron vable. purebred. Write for a incites. ae 
al 2 igeeg ‘ We give careful person Tae te ” — — - . 
ad 1 to bree station Of aioe Sana Well,’ answered observant Sally, 
ar eg sole It will pay you. A “even though your nose does turn up in 
bargain chick offer ‘ 





KNOXVILLE. HATCHERY 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





¢ Box A, 


CHICKS *« 


BLOODTESTED Tm ee 








ve irs improving breed- 
t 


chicks before paying. 








TRAPNESTED € he: the judge. Moderate 
es—Ask fo hem 
CAPITAL FARMS, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Reveveeereseerees olina’s Oldest. 





”— _ PUREBRED POULTRY 


waren LEGHORNS» 
NNN RRR PARP 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discon 

( t f 
¥ 200 to 300 af ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
eee contests Pe males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
tin free 'pped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 


RIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


= 68 BREED 


GEORGE | Fl fncs of pullets,hens,cockerels—low prices. 





Valuable New Poultry 
Book Free—100 pages. 


tee purebred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks geese, turkeys, eggs at lowest 
age America’s great industry. My 
4% year. 





W. A. WEBER, Box 47, Mankato. Minn. 


a ridiculous manner and keeps you from 
very you can remedy that 
wearing a hat that turns up in 
us emphasizes your defect. If 


looking classic, 


by 


front and thu 


not 





ruffles are unbecoming, then say to your- 
self, ‘No more ruffles,” and stick to your 
deci These are just a few of the 
| Many ways to bring out your best points.” 
} “I have never thought of good looks 
| before in just this way, but it certainly is 


all true.” declared Margaret. “When you 
think about it you realize that almost al! 
the good-looking folks you know are not 
particularly good looking in any one spe- 
cial way, but are examples of some type. 
I'm going straight home and take stock 
of myself. I may find a very small be- 
ginning, but I'm going to start working 
my face, figure, dress, and behavior into 
a harmonious whole.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ed. $1.00 down books the 
order and the chicks may be delivered any 
} time during the year. You pay postman after 
| chicks arrive. Mr. Slade, who was formerly a 
teacher in the Poultry Department, University 
Kentucky, has made a specialty of high 
| ass baby chicks. He produces 14 breeds and 


| ited chicks. 


| chicks with each 100 order- 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 









I915—THE TEN ago yl 
South’s oldest and largest producer of 

bred-to-lay Took three 
ustomer 1100 pullets from 2400 

September to September. Others write 
used Norman's Chicks last Write 
prices. Save money by ordering early. 
aby Chicks,’’ free with every order. 





season 


fourths of a cec 
iicks bought 
equally 


It shows how the 


today 
NORMAN’S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERIES, 





eee VARIETIES—i929 
d chicks Hand picked parentage 
de to perfect. Bloodtested for five years 
April 27th averaged 184 eggs each 
as glowing Over 6,000 southern f¢ 
Baby Chick literature and 
booklet, ‘‘How to Raise 
successful men do it, 


KNOXVILLE. TENN. 









for helpful 
rand new 






your 
Write 















Last Call for Free 
Chicks 


Buyers of baby chicks who 
expect to be in the mar- 
ket this should not 
overlook free chick 
offer being made by Mr. 
D. D. Slade, owner of the 
Kentucky Hatchery at 
I On orders plac- 
March Ist 
10 free 


year 
the 10 


xington, 


€ 
i previous to 


Slade will give 





Don’t delay. 
and details 
of the best 


is stock. 
list 


is one 


assures high quality it 
Send: today for catalog, price 
markable offer. It 
made in the South. Write Mr. 
Owner Kentucky Hatchery, 252 
Lexington, Kentucky. 








larger profits 





buy our Tancred 

orn Chicks carrying % 

blood 90 ill iles 

Ise t yea rr one-half 324 egg 

blood. Order NOW for future delivery $15 

indred, 2c a chick books your order, Circular free 

Hatehir exes rrving the same blood as our 
hicks, $1.75 a setting 


BRANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 


(CHICKS 


na 3O DAY TRIAL 


GUARANTEE. Greatest chick guarantee ever made, ) 











Made by no other hatchery. You take no chances at 


all. You have 80 Days to make sure our chicks are 








exactly as popegrenset, Leading varieties. F 
EASY BUYING PLAN. Super-Test, Accred- R hag 


Write for low prices and Big 

Chick Manual, fullof poultry secrets, FREE, E, 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY Es 

Box 355 BUTLER, MO. 









—— i} 
25 Built of Calif. Redwood, het Mh va | 
‘= Wa tere pes. tanks, qoubie | 2 
we dead air spac ouble = 
uP gla — "doors, Jiffy cae turning — 
trays, ch ipped set up ready to 
AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT (2) 





“3 ees i: 
"a 4 
Bz aun d Lh 


0 Ege Size Now Only... $? 
338 HE Size wow aor : ‘oe 4 
380 Exe Size jow Only... -. . 28. Guarantee 


ae 5" Now Only . . 
80 Days Tria’ Money back itn not satisfied. Brood rices slashed. 
Order now or write for FreeCatalog. Freight Paid east of Rockies. 





WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO., Box43 Racine, WisGs 


QUALITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


From State Inspected, Blood Tested Stock Pen 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs Pedigreed males 
in all pens from 200-314 hens. We have 12 small 
pedigreed and three large flock matings Chicks 
of highest quality, Tancred and Hanson foundation 
i“ reasonable prices, 


| New Catalog Ready. 


| HOWARD FARM, 
‘aie 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS Bar- 


Write 
DUNN, N. C.| 














red Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Reds, 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White ndotte. 
BEVERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM T HESE FA- 


MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm, Moderate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








| BABY CHICKS 





“rom Pedigreed Tancred Leghorns. Price} 
1Sc up. Breeding Stock, Setting Eggs 
for sale. 





KINTRAY FARMS | 














State Accredited Hatchery | 

|_ VERBENA, ALABAMA | 
‘rom matured 

year old hens lay- 

ing over 50° this 

Jan. wha per eg all pe mate $11: Rocks. Reds 
Orps ‘vands Asst’ $8 Be ivies $10. Send 


100 alive. Catalog free 


140, bene Girardeau, Mo. 


4 er chic acne oD 
Standard Ess Farms, Box 


CHICKS *50 DaysTrial 


GUARANTEE. No need to take chances. You Ft 80 days 
to make sure chicks are exactly as represented. Lowprices. 
Allvarieties. Accredited. Easy paying plan. Chick manual 
FREE. Mi rt State H 2 Box 329, Butler, Mo. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 


10 FREE. 
CHICKS 


We give 10 chicks 
free with each 100 or- 
dered before March 1. 
Chicks delivered any 
time. $1.00 down rest | 
Pay postman when you get the chicks. | 





















Cc. a. am 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Out catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. | 











PUREBRED 


is ene ponoesencuocursoenoncsanecensoseccscenconacsessacoonscacoonsoveet 


HIGH AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
THAT’S WHAT PAYS 


In 1927 all 


This 


Milk. 


too, 





and improve your 
Write NOW 
Milk. 





PD CO 


purebred 
1ys averaged 528.90 pounds of butterfat and 9,925 pounds of 
average 


it 
tor 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324-I West 23d Street, 


LIVESTOCK % 
y 





Jersey cows officially tested for 365 


includes of all ages. = 
ave high average production. Purebred 
and at lk feed cost. Start this Spring 
herd. 
free booklets on Jersey cattle and Jersey 


New York, N. Y. 


CUCCOCOCOOURGOREOCRECORCERECOCECERECECOREEORREREREORCORTEREC CRORE ERS 





















Send for 
Literature 


More Dollars per Cow per Year 
Improve Your Herd 


Holstein bull will start you on the road to greater dairy profits, 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF ee 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Minois 





A Holstein bull will add production, size 
and ruggedness to your herd, good 





Extension Service 


















Raleigh Atlanta 





Order Now— & 
Calcium Nitrate 


15% Nitrogen and 20% Calcium 
A Really Efficient Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Plant City, Fla. 


SIN P| 


Memphis Shreveport 











LUCK IN REVERSE 
“Want to take a chance on an automobile, 
mister? Only a dollar,” 
ut I don’t want an automobile, young 
at’s all right, mister. Maybe you won't 


SO WOULD YOU 
(addressing medical student 
‘ — left le 

short 


“Are y 
husband was on thre 
committed?” 

“Ef I didn't.” she replied, “der 
1 good rollin’epin ovah the head 


t man!” 


NEWNESS THAT IS IMPORTANT. .., weer swoon 


oe ° e e | prosperous pork butcher, 1 ntly made 
HE NEW Dodge Brothers Six is new in every way. «1.» ving «sisi she toes soho 
ee ; boys, ie said, pride im 
inyone tell me what the let- 
af my name stand for?” 
inswer was quickl forthcoming from 


It is new in dependability that bears out the finest traditions of the the proverbial bright boy: “Jude of pot 


THE BARBER SHOP BLUES 
n advertisement that appeared in the cok 
| umns of an Indian paper must be among the 
b t examples of foreign English. Here it 
Pe Z , " a » is, word for word:— 

Dodge Brothers name —traditions developed through fifteen years | s:howcisman, haircurter and clean sae 
er. Gentlemen's throats cut with very sharp 
| razors, with great care and skill. No irritate 

| ing feeling afterward. <A trial solicited.” 


of successful practice. It is new in style and charm. It reaps the fullest — HAMBONE ‘s | MEDITATIONS | 





a, 


MAH OLE DAWG CHASIN’ 

benefit of Walter P. Chrysler’s inspiration and engineering genius, | Miss Lucys CAT, BuT 
’ HE ALLUZ KEERFUL To 
SEE DAT HE BRAKES 
WORKIN’ Goop,// 








It is new in value that not only outranks every previous Dodge | 


Brothers achievement, but which positively sets a new standard | 


N 4 ’ ] in the field of low-priced ears of quality. 
' EIGHT BODY MODELS . ee $945 TO $1065 F.O.B. DETROIT 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


I don’ lak too much ‘ligious arguiminty 4 
but dey's heap o’ folks whut’s er- shunnit 
de debil ’stid o’ seeking de Lawd!! - 











NE 


yanint, 
SO 
unne- 





